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THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE GOOD 


By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISH SQUIRE,” ‘‘ WAYNFLETE,” ETC. ETC, 


“The quality of mercy is not strained” 


CHAPTER XLII 
CHIPPING THE SHELL 


HRISTMAS also made a cor- 
ner in the arrangements of 
Miss Worthington and her 
brother. Gerald’s powers 
were perhaps sharpened and 
strung up by his great need ; 

but the tact and skill with which he caught 

at every chance of gaining a firm foothold on 
the professional ladder amazed his sister, who 
was of more downright stuff. 

The need .of a first-class medical man in 
the neighbourhood was great, luck during the 
autumn had brought various difficult cases 
in Worthington’s way, and as he was un- 
doubtedly skilful, he gained 4udos and credit. 
He neglected nothing and he despised 
nothing, and by Christmas it was evident that 
a sufficient living and the smiles of society 
were open to him in the Bishopsford neigh- 
bourhood. 

The old Bishopsford doctor, respectable 
but inefficient, wanted to retire and live with 
a married son. He was willing to enter into 
arrangements for the disposal of his practice, 
and his respectable red brick house, brass 
plate and brass knocker, in Bishopsford High 
Street, would also be acquired by his successor. 
These negotiations had been beginning when 
Jack Purcell had been struck down, and going 
on while Worthington had skilfully disengaged 
himself from that association with Austin 
Fairford, which he thought might be regarded 
as unprofessional. Jack continued in a pre- 
carious state, Austin’s presence excited him, 
and it was better that he should come very 
little to the Hole. Therefore, he saw little of 
the doctor who now had few idle hours to 
dispose of. 

For Gerald, having acquired the knowledge 
of Austin’s first transgression and coupled it 
with his violence towards Jack, had,as has been 
already said, little doubt of his present guilt. 

“Tt’s always the way with such poor 
devils,” he said, ‘once under the line, they’re 

XXIV—46 





sure to dip again. Besides, if old Tosty took 
his pleasure sadly, on the quiet in my com- 
pany, probably there were other occasions 
which he didn’t choose to let me into the 
secret of.” 

“T don’t agree with you at all, Gerald,” 
said Amy, sturdily. ‘I don’t believe Austin 
Fairford is a bad fellow, and he took you up 
bravely and generously. He made a great 
difference to you at first. It’s mean to turn, 
your back on him.” 

“Turn my back on him? You don’t 
suppose I am going to cut him, when my 
name’s up in the High Street. No such 
thing. I know better. But I can’t be sup- 
posed to know anything about his past doings. 
Things are ticklish yet. When some old lady 
says to me that she fears young Mr. Fairford 
has indulged in dissipated habits, am I to say, 
‘ Not at all, I’m in his secrets, and a game 
of billiards or of nap, at the Winborough 
Club, is the whole of it,’ some one is sure to 
say, ‘ Oh, the doctor plays cards, does he ? 
Mr. Andrews never did. No, no. But I'll 
manage old Tosty, I’ll not hurt his feelings, 
and certainly I don’t want him to lose his 
reputation. No, no, far from it. But now, 
Amy, look here, that High Street house is 
yours, remember, yours always or at intervals. 
If I marry—twenty wives—you’ve the first 
claim on me.” 

“ Thank you,” said Amy, “ but I shouldn’t 
like to preside over a Mormon establishment. 
I don’t think I’ll come to the High Street, 
Gerald, except for visits. A flat in Pimlico 
would suit me better. I was thinking of that 
last year. I shall see these people through 
their troubles, and then make other plans. 
I know Mokanna will one day meet with the 
reward of his deeds at the hands of some 
incorruptible keeper if I stay here through 
the spring, and bribery and corruption are 
expensive. But, Gerald, ¢wenty wives would be 
superfluous, but I should be glad to think that 
some day you would have one good one.” — 

“ T shall,” said Gerald, “it’s part of the 
plan. I’ve no hankering after the old affair. 
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She behaved abominably. Something alto- 
gether different is what I should look for— 
fresh and good and honest. You’re very 
sharp, can’t you guess ?” 

“One of the Fairfords—Mary—Blanche. 
Not Nancy ?” as he shook his head. 

‘‘ Why not?” he answered. Too good for 
a country doctor? But you know, we are the 
Worthingtons of Weston—three times re- 
moved. I’ve reason to think she has a little 
money—not too much. Besides, I believe 
I know how to make the running. So don’t 
think I’m going to round on Tosty ; oh, no, 
I shall help to pull him through—lI’ll show 
them the way out of the tangle!” 

“‘ Well,” said Amy, “ you may take my view 
for what it’s worth. I'll have to think about 
Nancy in so newa light. But I don’t believe 
Austin Fairford is guilty. I believe Jack 
Purcell stole the money and that his mother 
knows it. If you want to get kudos, you'd 
better work on those lines, and do a good 
turn to a man who stood by you into the 
bargain.” 

Gerald paused as he was going out of the 
room. “ Well,” he said, ‘ your opinion 
counts for something. But I don’t know— 
it looks fishy. And, Amy, don’t be down on 
me, just think of the black pit behind me. 
When I get fight hold of the ladder, I'll put 
out a hand behind me. But, by not 
while it’s slippery.” 

He went off hastily, and Amy forgave 
the oath for the shake of the voice which 
followed it. 

Soon after this conversation everybody 
became aware that the Colonel had had 
losses, and, directly she could do so without 
breach of family confidence, Hilda came to 
talk over her share in the matter. 

“You know,” she said, with a new vivid- 
ness both in voice and look, “it is most 
probable that we shall leave Ford. I, too, 
have lost a good deal of my money, but 
Agatha’s is safe, and there is some that 
belongs to Nancy. If Ford is let there 
would be quite enough to live just as com- 
fortably as we do now, in a smaller house, 
with no claim on the Colonel. Why should 
we be miserable? Nancy says there is no 
more happiness anywhere. Agatha, I know, 
would like to live in a house that belongs to 
them in Bishopsford. But I would rather be 
in a new place.” 

“Well, yes,” said Amy, “I daresay it 





might be wiser. But what does the Colonel 
say ?” 

“Nothing. Except that as the misfortune 
is his fault he wishes others, me in particular, 
to settle what they like best. Austin doesn’t 
want to sel] Ford. I should have thought 
he must have hated every stone of it. But 
somehow he doesn’t.” 

* And what would you like to do?” 

“‘Oh,”--said Hilda, twisting her hands 
about, “I know it’s very wicked and selfish, 
but I should like to go to a big new place, 
where things went on—lectures perhaps— 
and where there were new people, and one 
could go to different churches sometimes. 
Or to go abroad for a bit. But Agatha 
would hate that.” 

She stopped a minute and then went on, 
with an odd, half-fierce despair, so altogether 
out of proportion to the trifling demands 
she was making, that Amy could have laughed, 
if she had not known how much cause there 
was to cry. 

“I’m not sorry, you know,” she said, 
“ [’m not really sorry a bit. Inever thought 
there would ever be a change in my life. I 
feel as if I must—I must—take the chance 
of it. But I shall have to give in—I shan’t 
get my way. The others will feel quite 
differently.” 

“‘ Then why don’t you take the opportunity 
of breaking off and making other arrange- 
ments ?” 

“Oh, if I could! I shall still have more 
than the Villiers have. I could live in a 
small way. And then perhaps I could write 
something worth printing, and earn some- 
thing. I shouldn’t mind a small lodging a 
bit. But how can I—how can I—when 
dear Uncle Nicolas wants anything I can 
pay? And they would all think it so 
wicked.” 

“What they ¢hink doesn’t matter?” said 
Amy. “But I don’t know if you’d find a 
single life among other single lives particularly 
delightful.” 

“T’ve never had anything,” said Hilda, 
passionately. “I will tell the truth, I want 
to try all sorts of things.” 

“Then why don’t you take a holiday: 
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go 


abroad, or go to the sea, or what you please 
—and find yourself out ?” 

“Then you don’t think it selfish ? ” 

“ Well,” said Amy, “I do think you are 
thinking about yourself, you say so. But till 
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you have settled yourself you won’t be much 
good to any one else?” 

There was a little silence. 
ing into the fire. 

“« Self-sacrifice is best,” she said presently. 

“It is,” said Amy, “but it’s an awful 
privilege. If one isn’t really capable of it, 
it’s better to know it. Else we sacrifice 
other people. Are you capable of it? I 
think that’s what you have to find out.” 

“Tt would seem much nicer to stay with 
them.” 

“ Seem!” said Amy. 

“ But wouldn’t it be right ?” 

“Well,” said Miss Worthington, relent- 
lessly, “‘that depends. Do you want to 
satisfy yourself that you are capable of self- 
sacrifice—to feel up to your ideal, in fact— 
or do you only care that your friends shall 
have as little vexation as possible ?” 

As Amy struck into the heart of that 
stone on which high-principled and egotistic 
people so often stumble, Hilda stared at 
her, unable to see the distinction, and yet 
with a curious sense of a stab, a flash of 
light, she knew not which. She said in a 
tone half-hurt, half-humble : 

“If I am selfish I’m sorry ; thank you for 
telling me you think so.” 

She said very little more. She brought 
but a childish conscience to bear on the 
responsibilities of middle life; but such as 
it was, she followed it. She “accepted” a 
rebuke, and set herself to discover if she 
deserved it. 

Amy had only meant a suggestion, and 
felt baffled as people do when their sugges- 
tions have apparently gone wide of the mark ; 
she was often wont to wish that she had 


Hilda sat look- 


-.said something else when her’ advice was 


asked, and still oftener that she had said 
nothing at all. ‘Good advice must be very 
scarce,” she thought, ‘or people wouldn’t 


-come to me for it.” 


Daffodil did not exactly ask her for advice 
when she came to say good-bye; but she 
looked at her full and straight, with that 
expectation of an answering gaze, which is 
so comforting. She wanted to say that she 
was not miserable, that she knew that the 


love between her and her lover was in itself 


such a good thing that she could bear to let 
the outside signs of it go. 
Something she told, something she looked, 


.and at last said: 


“Mother says I’m giving up the chances 
of life for it. But it’s quite a good enough 
chance for any one in itself, isn’t it?” 

“ Well,” said Amy, “as chances go. But 
lives are long things.” 

“¢ Love isn’t short,” said Daffodil. 

“No? Well, if you come to me when 
your courage fails you, remember I shan’t 
think the love has failed too, till you tell me 
so.” 

“ That’s good,” said Daffodil with satisfac- 
tion. ‘ Now, I want you to look after Mrs. 
Purcell. I know she is acting lies, and 
sometime she’ll betray herself. And tell me 
how Jack gets on. ‘That’s the chief trouble.” 

“‘ Yes, I will take care you know exactly 
how it is with him. Will you have a cheer- 
ful pleasant Christmas at Midwell ? ” 

“« Oh, yes, quite a nice once. Good-bye, 
I am so awfully glad you understand that I 
shan’t be unhappy.” 

She looked so bright, so strong, and so 
young—her courage was evidently, at least for 
the time, so genuine—that the older woman 
could have cried over her. 

“Tf you are, my dear,” she said, “ that’s 
part of the chance too.” 

Daffodil threw her arms round her and 
hugged her, a young, girlish, devouring hug. 

“Tm not afraid,” she said, and looked 
back smiling, while the fire sprung up into a 
flame and showed her bright hair and erect 
slim form as she went out into the dusk. 

“‘ She has begun her life in time, at any 
rate,” thought Amy. “I snubbed Hilda; 
she made me impatient. I don’t think she 
can make much of a new beginning. After 
all, she can do anything she likes as it is, if 
she can onlythink so. But Nancy? If she 
falls in love with Gerald, she will get to know 
a little of life! I am sure she must be 
destined to be my sister-in-law, because she 
has never taken to me in the least. 

There’s a nice sentiment! Mokanna, your 
mistress ought to be ashamed of herself.” 

Mokanna, as was his wont, resented her 
attempt to strokehim. He stiffened out his 
black hair, and spit at her, till he looked 
more demoniacal than ever. ‘ Mokanna,” 
said his mistress, admiringly, “I could as 
soon say ‘Poor Pussy’ to the Nemzan 
lion, as to you!” 

Talking, however, to Mokanna refreshed 
Amy, as spirits or a pipe of good tobacco 
might revive her brother.” 
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CHAPTER XLIII 
NEWS! NEWS! 


CuristMas Day came, and the Christmas 
dinner was spread at Ford. All the plate 
and china and damask, the good old per- 
sonal belongings, were laid out in state. 
Some of them were extremely ugly, others 
were accidentally just right, according to the 
most fashionable standard of taste, but from 
the blue and cream Wedgewood dessert 
plates with their broad gold edges, which had 
come into the family with the Colonel’s 
mother, and which the newest artist would 
have liked to secure, to the silver centre- 
piece, representing a soldier on an elephant 
under a palm tree, which had been presented 
to the Colonel on his marriage by his 
neighbours and tenantry, and which the 
same artist would certainly have liked to 
have melted down, all looked in place. The 
Fairfords would not have liked to see one 
familiar object absent on Christmas Day. 

There they all were, young and old, 
walking out in cousinly pairs, as they had 
done ever since they had worn jackets and 
short frocks, the procession ending with a 
Rectory boy and a Bishopsford girl, whose 
tail-coat and long skirt had first appeared on 
this occasion. 

It is very sad when life’s changes break 
in on these familiar ceremonies, and very 
awkward when any want of cordiality comes 
to mar them. 

The faithful observance of solemn seasons 
does bring appropriate feelings. The elder 
ones, the more disciplined ones, did not feel 
that Christmas joy was lacking altogether ; at 
least they recognised that it was there, for 
others. 

To Agatha, it seemed that the central 
crisis of life had come in the call to leave 
her birth-place ; but she sat steadily at the 
head of the long table, with a face that was 
only set into rather stiffer lines than usual, 
while Nancy looked fierce with self-repression. 
Kit, who had declared himself “ wonderfully 
fit, and as well as possible,” kept ; things 
going in his own neighbourhood, though the 
boy in the tail-coat whispered to his com- 
panion “that he thought there was a touch 
of the funeral in these old functions,” and 
she, putting a hand to see that her hair was 
safe in its newly-twisted knot, and not, as of 
old, loose on her shoulders, replied that of 


course Christmas was jollier for children. 
One had dined at Ford so often. 

Perhaps the Colonel had known sadder 
Christmas dinners than this one, when he 
did not fear to meet the eyes of his son. 

Austin had been out of doors, coming in 
only just in time to dress. All day he had 
been gentle and silent, looking carefully 
after Kit, and less unhappy for his presence. 
He talked now as much as was needful, but 
the old dark look was on his face and he 
scarcely touched his dinner. Lady Barbara 
thought that his downcast air was in good 
taste. Every one watched him a little, but 
there was an odd inconsistency and sense of 
unreality in their feelings towards him. 

He noticed no one, not even his father. 
Would the dinner never end? The turkey 
and roast beef gave place to blue flames and 
mince-pies, and then to oranges and crackers, 
before a move came. 

‘“‘ What’s the matter, Tosty?” said Kit at 
the first opportunity. 

A moment’s silence, then Austin said, 

‘“‘ Jack’s worse —- fever — Worthington’s 
frightened.” 

“Eh, what? When did you hear it?” 

“TJ went over to ask before dinner. Of 
course I kept it quiet. But I must go back 
there when this is over.” 

Kit laid his hand on his shoulder. There 
was nothing he could say. 

‘ Nothing else matters,” said Austin, as— 


‘*Good Christian men rejoice 
With heart and soul and voice—” 


came dancing and pealing from hearty young 
voices outside the house, for it was an old 
custom of Ford Regis to go round with 
carols on the evening of Christmas Day, in 
order that all the family might hear them 
after dinner at the Hall. ‘They heard the 
hall door thrown open, and all the young 
cousins within joining in the joyful chorus. 

“Ah, the jolly old carols once more!” 
said Kit, while Austin shivered. 

“Go, get off now,” said Kit. “I'll 
manage the carols.” 

Austin had meant to endure to the 
evening’s end, but his purpose gave way. 
The suspense was beyond bearing. It was 
easy enough to put on a rough coat and to 
slip out among the singers, and to hurry 
away over the paddock, while the merry 
carols pursued him. 
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** Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel, 
Born is the king of Israel.” 


And “ Noel, Noel!” came echoing up from 
some stray party of carollers, till all the air 
seemed mocking him with good tidings. A 
young moon was sinking in the west ; it was 
a blowy, soft, uncharacteristic Christmas, but 
every familiar shape of tree and _ thicket 
seemed full of the sentiment of the time. 
All day he had been feeling regrets for his 
changed fortunes. Perhaps his tarnished 
credit, his relinquished love, even-the thought 
of those Christmas bills, which but for Kit 
would have worn so terrible an aspect, ought 
to have shut out from him sorrow for the 
“losses” for which no blame attached to 
him. But it was not so. He who had been 
miserable at Ford, who had felt it to be a 
prison, now had his brain full of projects for 
tiding over the bad times and keeping the 
old inheritance safe. It would be sold, if at 
all, at a great loss, it must be let for a time, 
and then he, when he had seen the outcome 
of this present trouble, might surely get some 
land agency elsewhere, and then—The more 
Austin glimpsed at the truth of that trans- 
cendent union in which Daffodil believed, 
the more hope he found in his heart for its 
earthly image. It was most well that so it 
should be, most wholesome that he should 
think how clever his love was, how indifferent 
to conventional show, how easy it would be 
for her to make a small household happy. 
3ut all this was blotted out now by one 
great dread. Nothing mattered but Jack’s 
life and death. Even Daffodil’s love—ah, 
but in that first awful moment, when the 
blow had fallen, had she not loved him, and 
gone down into the depths by his side. Oh, 
how splendid she was—how he longed to 
kiss her feet ! 

He came to the Hole, to hear again from 
Miss Worthington how the slight betterment 
in Jack’s condition had suddenly changed 
for the worse that morning, how fever and 
violent delirium had set in, and how her 
brother entertained the gravest fears as to 
the result. 

Austin stood silent and impassive. 

« May I stay here?” he said. 

‘“‘ Tf it is easier for you,” she said kindly, 
“but I don’t think there will be an imme- 
diate crisis. Sit down here, however, soon 
I daresay Gerald will come to you.” 

Austin sat down, as she left him, and 


leant his head on his hands. He could not 
think, and all secondary sorrows shrivelled 
up before this great anguish. It hardly 
seemed to matter then where the blame of 
the lost money rested; and, let Jack have 
been ever so guilty, who was he to judge 
the shifts of a man in a sudden strait? If 
ever, by God’s mercy, he and his fellow 
sinner spoke face to face again there would 
be no more scorn, no more contempt in the 
appeal which he would make to him. Let 
Jack live, and come what might, he would 
never feel himself hardly used again. Austin 
had known the dumb submission of fear 
the false fortitude of resentful pride, he 
began to know something of the patience of 
humility, and he felt, he knew that Daffodil 
would know it with him. He knew with a 
lovely and awful certainty that she was with 
him in this fiery furnace—that: what he felt 
she would feel—and that nothing could part 
her soul from his. No, not though he 
never saw her face again. He would not 
bear the sense of blood-guiltiness alone. 
And then he knew also, by the magnificent 
image and through the strong current of her 
love, he knew the Divine source from which 
it came. Sayings which had been only 
sayings became living voices, and, in words 
that may be used on a thousand levels, pro- 
faned, mistaken, but which nevertheless tell 
an eternal truth, Austin Fairford’s soul was 
saved. 

He did not know how long it was before 
Miss Worthington, perhaps with a view to 
occupy his mind, called him to come and 
see old Purcell, who had revived much of 
late. 

Austin found the old man propped up in 
bed. His speech had returned, but he was 
still helpless. He asked Austin sundry 
questions, evidently thinking the young 
master might have forgotten parts of his 
duty, and Austin, his heart not in his 
mouth, but in his ears, satisfied him as to 
Cowslip’s calf, and the young trees in the 
near copse, and the hay up at Wood End, 
which ought to be worth something. 

Then Purcell said that “ Mr. Augustine ” 
had been to visit him, and the lady, mean- 
ing Miss Worthington, had read him a 
chapter. And then he asked Austin if he 
remembered about the Prodigal son. 

“ Them’s beautiful words, Mr. ‘Tosty,” 
he said. 
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“ Yes,” said Austin, startled, and listening 
for sounds downstairs. 

“T’ve been thinking, sir, do you think 
that poor old father, as was so glad to see 
his son come back, ever may be stretched a 
point formerly to keep him at home? Do 
you think now he had, sir ?” 

“ How do you mean ?” said Austin. 

“ Why he might have known points in his 
conduct, before he went off to the far 
country—have kept things dark, you know, 
sir, as perhaps he’d better have mentioned. 
And when after all it hadn’t done the young 
fellow any good, he’d have blamed himself, 
may be, and wondered if he could have 
managed of him better. So when he come 
back repentant, he didn’t feel as he could 
cast it up to him as he’d gone wrong.” 

Austin’s wandering attention came back 
with a start. He felt as if a clue to the 
mystery were floating about within reach of 
his fingers, which were too clumsy to grasp 
the slender thread. 

“You mean things the young man had 
done before he went into the far country?” 
he said cautiously. 

“ Aye, sir, might have disposed of things 
and not accounted of them for his debts, 
may be. That’ud a weighed on his father’s 
mind.” 

*“ He was indeed, a long-suffering Father,” 
said Austin, “and ready to forgive.” 

“ You see, sir, he were his father. But 
I’ve been near my end, Master Tosty, and I 
doubt I shall never be my own man again, 
and there’s a matter which took place many 
a year ago, as I feel the Colonel ought to 
ha’ known at the time.” 

The old man’s words came very slowly, 
and not over distinctly. Austin’s heart 
almost stood still, as he felt that his fingers 
might catch this wavering clue—might hear 
something that would make it more probable 
that Jack rather than himself had been in 
these last days the foresworn thief. But 
how permit the father to betray the son— 
the son who was dying, and dying by the 
act of the man who would profit by the 
betrayal? Feelings too passionate and too 
brief for words surged up within him. He 
caught the old man’s hand and falling down 
on his knees beside him faltered out the 
Lord’s Prayer—* forgive us—forgive us.” 





His voice died away and he hid his face ; 
but Purcell, who had seen nothing strange 


in the act went on and finished in his rough 
broken tones— 

** Amen,” he said, fervently, then “* Master 
Tosty, ’twas more than five years agone—as 
there was trouble—” 

“T ask your pardon, Mr. Austin, but ’tis 
time Purcell was asleep.” 

The words, sharp, quick and full of sup- 
pressed anger broke in on Purcell’s blunder- 
ing, hesitating tones. Austin started up as 
Mrs. Purcell came in with a rush and stood 
beside him. The chance—such as it was— 
was gone. 

“You'd best go home, sir,” she said, “ for 
my boy is quieter, and there’s nothing more 
to be done.” 

Austin obeyed. He was too much over- 
whelmed himself to notice that the old man 
looked frightened. As he came stumbling 
down the steep old stairs, Worthington met 
him, and with kindly insistance dragged him 
into the sitting-room. 

“ Come, come now,” he said. ‘ This sort 
of thing won’t do. We shall have you knock- 
ing up next. I don’t know how this bad 
turn has come on, but you needn’t take it 
too much to heart. I'll stand by you, and 
I’ll ensure that you come out all right.” 

Austin stared at him for a minute, he 
really did not understand him. 

“What ?” he said stupidly. 

*“ Yes, not your fault at all—I’ll answer 
for it, the blow was of no consequence— 
fault of the young fellow himself for letting 
dangerous implements lie about in the grass. 
I'll keep it all straight at the inquest. 
Couldn’t be brought in man-slaughter in any 
case, and I’ll take care it doesn’t come into 
question.” 

“Then he’ll die,” said Austin holding by 
the mantelshelf. 

*“ Looks like it just now,” said Gerald. 
*©T don’t see much chance for him. The 
pulse 2 

“I don’t in the least agree with you, 
Gerald,” said Amy, interrupting her brother’s 
medical details, without mercy or compunc- 
tion. ‘*He’s that sort of odd, nervous 
young fellow, that he may take a turn at any 
time. But Mr. Fairford’s not going to 
break down. There are far too many people 
depending on his keeping up. He’ll bear 
it—he’ll bear it if Jack does die, and hold 
on. And go home now, Austin, else they’ll 
none of them go to sleep all night at Ford. 
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You know, you know he won’t die, if it’s 
anyway right for him—for jim, you know, 
to live.” She grasped both Austin’s hands 
in a strong hearty grasp, and looked at him 
with strong shining eyes. 

“It doesn’t matter at all about yourself, 
does it?” she said. ‘ And he won’t die if 
it isn’t the best thing for Aim. He won’t 
die, on your account, to punish you.” 

The colouf came back to Austin’s lips, 
and he pressed and shook her clasping hands, 
hard, as he went off without a syllable. 

‘Good Lord, Amy !” exclaimed Gerald. 
** How can you have the face to say such a 
thing as that to the poor fellow?” 

‘“* Because it’s true,” said Amy, looking 
pale and wiping her eyes. And Gerald, 
you’re a—you’re a fool. You were talking 
on the wrong plane altogether. He wasn’t 
thinking about inquests then. How could 
he—with the man’s life on his soul ?” 

“ Well,” said Gerald, subdued but un- 
convinced, “I did, and so will he; I can 
tell you it’s a tolerably absorbing thing to 
think of—when it’s going to sit on your- 
self.” 

Kit’s homely consolations came somewhat 
nearer the mark than Gerald’s, when Austin 
had hurried home once more through the 
Christmas night, and caught again the carols 
as he went— 


‘* Give ye heed to what we say, 
News! News! 
Jesus Christ is born to-day!" 


It was early yet in the night, and the 
carols had not nearly finished their regular 
round. 

“You see, Tosty, it ain’t your fault,” said 
Kit, after he had given the no news that was 
bad news to his father, waiting up for it, and 
had come to tell Kit before he slept. “It 
ain’t your fault at all, don’t you give way to 
thinking so. You wouldn’t have blamed 
yourself for knocking him down, and the 
confounded bit of old iron was no one’s 
fault. It’s awful bad luck, but it’s as luck 
you’ve got to take it. Luck ain’t chance, 
you know, Tosty—at least, I don’t think 
s0:” 

“Nor I,” said Austin, so quietly that no 
one could have known how much it had cost 
him to win that faith. 

“ And if it were,” said Kit, “we should 
still have to take it. So there’s no more to 


say. But look here, there’s a red-hot knitting 
needle running into my left temple. I shan’t 
sleep till the small hours. Sit here and tell 
me about your young woman. She’s game, 
isn’t she, right through!” 

And so, helped by one good word and 
another from one and another good soul, 
Austin pulled through the longest night he 
had ever known, though he would not talk 
much about Daffodil, but led Kit’s thoughts 
back to quiet, cheerful, even funny old 
times, till the pain was soothed and he fell 
asleep. 

Then Austin went into his own room and 
flung the window wide and looked out into 
the night, and felt himself able to endure 
even the worst agony. 

Father, lover, friend, even chance ac- 
quaintance, what else but Divine was the 
help they gave him? After all, he was not 
nearly so wretched, so misjudged, or so for- 
saken as he deserved to be. 

The last hoarse, sleepy, tired carol came 
faintly to his ears as the boys dragged across 
the paddock, on their way home at last, 
sleepy and rough, yet like a voice from 
heaven through the mist of earth. 


** Now ye need not fear the grave, 
Peace, peace, 
Christ was born to save.” 


CHAPTER XLIV 
THE WOQOD-PILE 


Mrs. PurRcELL, after that strange interview, 
which had left Daffodil with such a sense of 
baffled effort, had undergone tortures of 
conscience and remorse. The temporary 
mitigation of the alarm about Jack had left 
her mind open to other thoughts, and her 
vivid imagination worked incessantly. Ner- 
vous and highly strung, and pleasure loving 
as she was, even maternal affection and 
wifely duty could not keep her from getting 
deadly sick of the weary routine of living, of 
vividly wishing for the ordinary peace and 
comfort of life, and for the little varieties 
which the season would naturally have 
brought to her. Moreover, her love for 
Daffodil was a real love, the influence the 
young lady had over her was real though not 
irresistible; she felt real pangs at the thought 
of the ruin that had fallen on the love story 
that had been to her a delightful romance. 
She was also far more aware than many 
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better women might have been of the 
grievous pity of loss of character to a young 
man like Austin, She would have liked to 
set him up on a pedestal so as to enjoy the 
pleasure of admiring him. And she would 
have liked—oh how much she would have 
liked—to be able to admire her own conduct 
instead of feeling ashamed and frightened 
whenever she thought of it. She felt more 
degraded by the lies she had told, than a 
more truthful woman with a narrower out- 
look might have done, for the Ideal was 
awake within her, and she knew that the 
more she loved Jack the less she ought to 
have lied for him. She knew it, and yet she 
had done it. 

And then—she had been in the habit of 
keeping her religious duties in a box in her 
mind, quite apart from all the movements of 
her spirit—partly because these had come to 
her through other channels, and partly 
because she did not like the Rector and 
“her ladyship,” and Miss Fairford, who 
never expected her to have an idea beyond 
butter and chickens, and who belonged to 
that outer life, which was so dull. And as, 
like at least nine hundred people out of 
every thousand, the personal element entered 
into all her ideas—the great idea represented 
by these people was dull and uninfluential 
to her. Still, sorrow searches deep, and 
she knew well enough that if her son died 
she would have helped him to die with a lie 
on his lips, and a wrong on his soul. She 
did not bring herself to the point of action, 
but, she hardly thought of anything else and 
all the kind words spoken to her by kind 
people, seemed futile and beside the mark. 
Where was that thirty pounds? Where 
were those two bank-notes? Théy must be 
somewhere. She hunted secretly through 
all Jack’s belongings, and though she dis- 
covered much that might lead her to suppose 
that he had wanted thirty pounds, she found 
no clue to what he had done with them. 
She found a good deal, poor thing, that 
filled her soul with trouble. She heard 
something from Macnamara, of the search 
for the numbers of the missing notes, and 
she knew that though there was delay 
through their having passed through many 
and ignorant hands, eventually they would 
probably be traced. Then if the notes were 
stopped — discovery would be probable. 
Moreover, Austin had been constantly busy 


about the estate, taking stock of everything 
on it, investigating its condition more 
thoroughly than ever, while the Colonel 
himself had fetched away every account 
book, register, or bill that had been origin- 
ally in old Purcell’s charge. What did it all 
mean? She racked her brains to discover, 


and she racked her soul in the vain effort to | 
justify her deceit. In her brief intervals of — 


sleep, she dreamed of Daffodil, golden 
haired and piercing eyed, like an angel of 
justice, dragging the secrets of her heart to 
light. She worked harder than ever—read 
chapters and prayers to Purcell—but nothing 
dulled the growing pangs of her conscience. 

They strung her, till she even risked 
trying to rouse Jack’s. 

She knew with a terror that was far worse 
than her grief, that the sudden change for 
the worse on Christmas Day, came after she 
had seen him in the early morning, con- 
scious and comfortable, and with a gentle 
and responsive look in his eyes, as she 
wished him a happy Christmas—Then she 
had whispered something about making 
amends for wrongs, confessing past sins— 
and no one being hard wow after his illness, 
and at Christmas. And Jack had started up 
half in fury and half in fear—she had been 
unable to soothe him—and rapidly, almost 
at once, the fever and delirium had set in, 
no one but herself knowing what seemed 
like an explanation of it. 

Then, as he raved and muttered, she 
heard words, she heard something—which 
the nurse professed to pay no attention to, 
but which told her—her, with her wits on the 
stretch—told her all that she wanted to know. 
What a Christmas Day that was! Then, 
Austin’s voice talking to her husband. She 
stood on the stairs and listened, and she 
heard that Austin did not ask the crucial 
question. 

The night wore on, and there was no re- 
laxation in the alarm of the watchers. More 
than once Mrs. Purcell went to the window 
and looked out through the damp, windy 
wood. The carollers had abstained from 





coming to the Hole, but she too caught a ° 


chance note as they went on their rounds. 
* Joy, joy! Peace, peace!” Alas, where were 
they ? 

Towards morning Jack sank into a drowsy 
condition, and Mrs. Purcell went into the 
kitchen and threw open the outer door and 
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looked out into the yard and over the clear- 
ing. ‘There was nothing strange in this. 
Indeed it was time to see to the feeding of 
the poultry, Hatton was already moving about, 


and there was little Lucy, recovered long 


since from her hurt at the school, swinging a 


‘can in her hand for the milk which she -was 


allowed to fetch. 

“ Mother had a pretty card from Miss 
Daffodil, ma’arn,” she said, with a broad smile 
of greeting, and Mrs. Purcell wondered if 
Miss Daffodil was too angry with her to send 
her any such token. 

She waited till Lucy’s back was turned, 


crossed the farmyard in haste, and went out 


in the dim winter dawn into the clearing. 
The blackbirds were singing, fit to rival the 
carollers, the air was soft and rather wet, as 
she scudded quickly along, shivering after 
her night of watching, as far as the wood pile, 
which Jack had been looking after at the 
time of his misfortune. 

Without a pause ora doubt, she pushed her 
way between the wood-pile and the hedge 
bank behind it, and felt low down a little 
way from the end among the brushwood of 
which it was built. 

Presently she pulled out a little rusty tin 
box. It had been quite hidden, but was easy 
enough to reach when the hand was put in 
Still standing in the dusk, 
behind the wood-pile she opened the box. 
In it were two bank notes, not over clean, 
and ten gold sovereigns. She counted them 
as they lay in the box. On the lid of the box 
was a label wet, but still legible, “ Cough 
lozenges, Mrs. Purcell, The Hole.” With a 
sudden impulse, she scrubbed off the decay- 
ing paper with her hand, rubbing it away in 
little bits. Then she shut up the box again, 
and pushing it back into its hole fled as for 
her life. 

She ran home and across the yard and 
into the kitchen. As she came in at the back 
she saw that the front door was open. 
Austin, pale and haggard, was leaning against 
the doorway, talking to Dr. Worthington, 
who had come down in his dressing-gown to 
speak to him. 

“ No, my dear fellow, no,” the doctor was 
saying, “‘ Can’t tell how it is yet one way or 
another. It depends a good deal on how 
his strength holds out.” 

‘“‘ T want to be told if he comes to himself,” 
said Austin. 
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“Oh, I can’t say. All the time before 
the injury seems fixed on his brain, and he 
talks about that old wood-pile for hours. I 
suppose it was the last strong impression left 
upon him, seems to have been on his mind 
all through.” 

* And if he lives,” said Austin looking 
away, “is the brain sure to come right 
again ?” 

“ Unprofessional to prophesy,” said Worth- 


ington. “ But, I say, my boy, you look dead 
beat. Come in and let Amy give you a cup 


of coffee. She’s stirring—Yes, you must.” 

Austin yielded to the imperative hand 
which Worthington laid on his shoulder, and, 
seeing Mrs. Purcell, held out his hand to 
her ; but she, between the kind of physical 
horror of him, which had grown up in her 
as her son’s injurer, and her deep sense of 
guilt towards him, recoiled with a sob, and, 
overwrought altogether, went off into a fit of 
violent hysterics, in the midst of which 
Austin went hastily off without his coffee. 

She came round by degrees, and, still 
shaky and queer, went half crying about her 
work. Presently the post arrived, and with 
it a letter for her, directed in Daffodil’s un- 
mistakable, rapid hand. 

She stood over the fire and opened it 
with a fearful heart. There was a pretty 
card painted with winged angels, such as her 
heart delighted in, and an ordinary Christmas 
greeting, and besides a slip of paper with a 
few words on it. 


“ DeaR Mrs. PURCELL, 

‘““We are friends, and I know in my 
soul that you are hiding the truth about the 
missing money. ‘lake courage and tell Mr. 
Austin himself the truth. You love what is 
good and noble far too much not to be 
miserable if you keep on hiding it. Besides 
you will ruin Jack. He will never come to 
good with that on his conscience. Of course 
I care most to clear Mr. Austin because you 
know we love each other, But I care also 
for you. Write to me if you dare do nothing 
else, but I advise you to tell Mr. Austin. I 
pray God to help us both. 

‘‘ Your friend, 
“ DAFFODIL VILLIERS.” 


The poor woman wept and trembled as 
she read. 
“Oh, my Miss Daffodil, my Miss Daffodil,” 
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she sobbed. “Oh, she’s a brave lady, but 
even she don’t know what a mother is. 
And Mr. Austin has had his revenge—since 
he’s as good as killed him. Can I turn on 
him when he’s dying? Or let him die in 
his sin?” Perhaps, if she confessed, God 
would spare him. And oh! how dreadful 
it was to feel so wicked and to know that 
the blessed white angels had nothing to do 
with her. “Qh,” she thought to herself, 
“it’s like a star in my heart to think of 
confessing it.” 

At least she could get the money. She 
could not make up her mind yet quite as to 
what she would do with it. If she had been 
reading it all in a book, or seeing it in a 
play, she would have known quite well that 
the heroine ought to tell the truth in spite 
of consequences. Any heroine would. Even 
a mother would not be her son’s accomplice. 
And with that vivid word, suddenly the 
knowledge of what she had allowed herselt 
to be to her beloved boy came home to her. 
And yet betray him when he was dying! Or 
if he recovered to see his face when he knew 
what she had done! 

‘“‘ Oh,” she thought, “ how wicked goodness 
does seem!” 

But she took out a dish of scraps to the 
little white brood of chickens, which were 
being cherished up in a warm corner of an 
empty loose-box, and then slipped out again 
towards the wood-pile. 

When she reached it, and slipping behind 
it put her hand into the hole where hardly 
an hour before she had left the tin box, 
behold the hole was empty, and there was 
nothing there. 


CHAPTER XLV 


HOLDING UP THE HEAD 


CHRISTOPHER FAIRFORD’S offices, were of 
course, not open on Boxing-day. After a 
more leisurely breakfast than usual, as he 
went into his study to read the papers and 
to consider one or two letters of importance, 
to his great surprise, his nephew Austin rose 
up from a chair by the fire as he came in. 

“I beg your pardon, Uncle Christopher,” 
he said, “I told them not to say I was here, 
as I wanted to see you alone. I have some- 
thing to show you.” 

“]T had a matter on which to speak to 
you,” said Christopher. 


The many business consultations which 
he had been obliged to hold with Austin 
had accustomed them to ordinary terms of 
intercourse, but there was no _ cordiality 
between them, and Christopher looked keenly 
into the young man’s face as he went on to 
say: 

“Christmas posts and other matters have 
caused a delay, but the numbers of the two 
missing bank notes are at last in my posses- 
sion ; you are, I trust, glad to hear this.” 

‘¢ T don’t know that it particularly signifies,” 
said Austin, with a smile, “as I conclude 
that the bank notes themselves are in mine. 
Will you open this little box ?” 

He laid a small oblong tin box, rusty and 
discoloured, on the table before his uncle. 

Christopher opened it, took out the two 
bank notes, which he laid before him on the 
table, and counted out the ten sovereigns 
beside them. He looked at his nephew 
with a face from which every vestige of 
expression had vanished in his surprise. 

“Are they the same?” said Austin. 

‘‘ They—they certainly are,” said his uncle, 
after consulting a letter in his pocket-book. 
** You can see.” 

“TI went this morning,” said Austin, “ to 
the Hole. I heard that Jack Purcell in his 
delirium had constantly talked of the wood 
pile which was being built at the time when 
our quarrel took place. You can verify that 
statement, of course, easily. It came into 
my mind to go and look at it. I found that 
the wet grass between the pile and the hedge 
had been recently disturbed and trodden. 
You can see, but as I have been there since 
the marks would not go for much. I felt 
about among the wood, and without much 
difficulty I found that box hidden away in it. 
As soon as I saw what it contained I brought 
it here at once to you. That is, I have no 
doubt, the money with which Jackson’s bill 
ought to have been paid.” 

** The box has had a label once which has 
been rubbed off,” said Christopher. 

“Yes, and that little corner still sticking 
on has clean edges, as if it had been rubbed 
off recently. I looked about and found two 
or three little bits of paper among the grass.” 

He took an envelope from his pocket, 
and shook out of it two or three tiny scraps 
of paper on to the dark leather of the table. 

“Extraordinary!” said Christopher. “And 
you think is 
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Austin spoke with an effort. This is 
what I think,” he said, “ Jack Purcell must 
have hidden the money there when he took 
the rest to pay into the bank.” 

‘IT thought you said the wood-pile was 
being built when he was—incapacitated.” 

‘It was only being finished and roofed in. 
Jack was very unwilling to come away from 
it. I think his mother must either have 
known all along where the money was or 
have heard what he said about the wood-pile, 
as I did, and have gone out and rubbed off 
the label.of the box.” 

‘* Why didn’t you take some one with you 
to look at the wood-pile ?” 

‘‘ Where would have been the use?” said 
Austin, with a return to his old tone of cool 
sarcasm. “I might just as well have put the 
box there to be found as brought it here to 
you. Especially as there were fresh foot- 
marks before me. The evidence in my favour 
is quite inconclusive, resting as before en- 
tirely on myself. But there is the money 
which neither I nor any one else has succeeded 
in spending.” 

He leant back and looked at his uncle with 
direct eyes and a slight smile on his lip. 

‘“‘ Why did you come first to me?” said 
Christopher. 

“ Because I did not feel that I had any 
right to delay. I don’t think you can really 
believe that I’ve invented this story. It would 
argue a much lower depth of villainy than 
making use of the money originally. It is 
right that I should leave no stone unturned 
to clear myself. But since you know it, it 
might be possible to keep silence about it 
until—until How can I bring it forward 
till I know whether he’ll live or die ? There 
is my father’s money. ‘There is no ground 
now for further action. It is impossible to- 
day even to make inquiries at the Hole— 
which,” concluded Austin, still looking 
straight at his uncle, “ is unlucky.” 

“J don’t understand,” said Christopher, 
‘why you take so defiant a tone.” 

*‘ Because,” said Austin, starting up, “ be- 
cause it’s all I can do to sit down in the same 
room with a man who can think that I am 
such a blackguard as to have robbed my 
father and then patched up this cock and 
bull story to cast the blame on the man 
whose death will be at my door. Because I 
resent the suspicion cast on me from the 
bottom of my soul, and because I think that 
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face to face with me, only a fool could doubt 
me.” 

Austin stood quite still and spoke low— it 
took all the nerve of the cool and experienced 
lawyer to confront him without flinching. 

“ T beg to remind you,” said Christopher, 
“that this is a business interview. Do not 
conduct yourself in so unbusiness-like a 
manner. You have not been treated in any 
way to justify such violent language, espe- 
cially to me. I shall not be threatened into 
an expression of opinion, but I welcome most 
gladly every fact in your favour, and I agree 
with you that to suppose your story false is 
incredible. I had another matter on which 
to speak to you, if you can control yourself 
enough to listen. You are naturally agitated, 
no doubt.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Austin, stiffly, 
but he did not sit down again. 

His uncle was bewildered, puzzled, but 
that outbreak of angry self-assertion did more 
to convince him of Austin’s innocence than 
anything had done before. It rang true. 

‘“‘ T have had,” he said, abruptly, changing 
tone and subject, “a tentative sort of feeler 
from Colonel Lyall, as to whether Ford could 
be let for a year. What do you say?” 

* Colonel Lyall?” said Austin. 

“Yes. He wants to be near his relations 
in a hunting country, and to get a little shoot- 
ing nextautumn. It would give time to your 
father to look about him.” 

“It would be an immense relief to get 
breathing time,” said Austin, thoughtfully. 
“But I wish the Lyalls were out of the 
place.” 

“Oh, come,” said Christopher. 
consider Kit’s prospects hopeless. Young 
ladies like the privilege of saying no. He'll 
be going away too, no doubt, and if he gets 
well and joins his regiment, of course he'll 
come in contact again with Miss Minna. It’s 
a good offer. You had better see what your 
father thinks of it. And now as to terms?” 

Austin gave his views as to terms and 
details to his uncle’s satisfaction and then 
added : 

“IT think that probably that Bishopsford 
house would be the best thing for Aunt 
Agatha and my father. They could keep on 
with their usual business. It would be better 
tor Nancy if they went to a fresh place. Of 
course, I shall get away if I can, in any 
case.” 


“JT don’t 
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“Quite proper,” said Christopher, rather 
awkwardly. Do you wish me to keep this 
money?” he added. 

“ Well,” said Austin, drily, “ you’ll know 
where it is if you do so. Good morning, 
Uncle Christopher. If you will see Colonel 
Lyall quietly, we shall be obliged to you. 
That will not commit my father to any- 
thing.” 

Austin went away without giving his uncle 
a chance of offering him his hand. His 
kinsman looked after him for a moment, then 
locked up the recovered money. 

“ He’s no fool,” he thought. ‘I’ve a great 
mind, a very great mind to state publicly in 
the family that I believe his story.” 

Austin, meanwhile, ignorant of the effect 
he had produced, went home. He made up 
his mind that it would be better to give his 
father the comfort of knowing that the money 
was discovered. The Colonel would take no 
action while Jack’s life hung in the balance. 
He went into the library and found Miss 
Agatha there. She and the Colonel were 
facing with quiet courage the changes that 
must shortly be made in the household— 
with courage, but with weary hearts, ‘The 
Colonel looked up as if Austin’s entrance 
was a welcome diversion. He listened eagerly 
to his narrative of the discovery of the money, 
accepting his story so fully that he never even 
told him that he did so. Agatha never spoke, 
and at last the Colonel, as well as Austin, felt 
her dead silence. Her brother appealed to 
her. 

“We can, of course, take no step till 
matters at the Hole are decided as to this 
poor youth,” he said. “You agree with 
me?” 

“T don’t think it is well that I should say 
anything,” said Agatha, in a low voice. “I 
don’t feel certain enough of the facts of the 
case.” 

Austin looked straight in her face, as she 
rose to leave the room. 

“‘Don’t go away, aunt Agatha,” he said, 
‘there is something else I have to speak 
about, as to which you will find it quite easy 
to accept the facts from me. If not, you 
can ask my uncle.” 

He turned to his father, and told him of 
Colonel Lyall’s offer, speaking with careful 
consideration for all the details of the matter, 
and fairly forcing his aunt to enter into the 
discussion. She approved of the idea, and 


she was obliged to say so, and when she at 
last went away he followed her from the 
room. 

«“ Aunt Agatha,” he said, “your opinion 
of me is plainly to be seen. You are wrong 
in your judgment of me. Is it too much to 
ask that you will not add to my father’s 
many troubles by showing him so plainly 
that you think I am lying to him ?” 

“T cannot say what I do not think, 
Austin. I wish to be silent, but trust once 
lost can never be regained.- You have not 
been hitherto, as I understand, truthful.” 

“No,” said Austin, “I have not. But I 
am speaking the truth now to you.” 

‘TI hope you are,” said Agatha. 

There were tears in her eyes, and she 
spoke with difficulty. ‘“ But it seems to me 
penitence would be a different thing alto- 
gether. How can you hold up your 
head ?” 

Her eyes flashed for once, like Nancy’s, 
the colour came into her cheeks, and she 
spoke with fervour. ‘ How can you expect 
me to believe what you say? By your own 
showing you have lived in a course of decep- 
tion. I have been silent. In your father’s 
house it was my duty to conform to his 
wishes, but it has cost me much. I never 
really felt sure that hiding the disgrace was 
justifiable—It breaks my heart to see Nancy’s 
misery, but I cannot wish it less. It grieves 
me to think that your father’s clear sight 
can be swayed by partiality. I cannot pretend 
to give the trust you have forfeited. I 
don’t think you feel what it is to have lost 
innocence.” 

For the first time in Austin’s memory 
some of the fire that must burn at the back 
of every ideal, however cold and _ narrow, 
broke Agatha’s long-practised self-restraint. 
She had once been a hot-tempered girl, and 
for years she had bridled her tongue success- 
fully. 

Austin stood looking at her, and when 
she paused, laughed. 

“Tt isn’t likely, aunt Agatha, that you 
know what the loss of innocence is as well 
as I do. Your words are truer than you 
know, but I am a man now, and ig 

His face changed and softened—and he 
spoke in a different tone. ‘I think I do 
owe you the fullest truth,” he said, “I have 
gone through a great deal. I don’t wish to 
use terms which you might take in a different 
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sense, and which you might think I profaned, 
but there is a Force stronger than my weak- 
ness, and in that I venture to hold up my 
head.” 

He went before she could speak again, 
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and astonished, shocked, she sat down in 
her usual place. She was a good deal over- 
powered by him, but her settled convictions 
were so strong, that even now, on the whole, 
she disbelieved him, 
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ancient and _ beautiful 
capital of Scotland—stand- 
ing on ridges periodically 
swept by snell east winds 
and often shrouded in cold 
sea-fogs—is no place for 
delicate constitutions. Unfortunate posses- 
sors of weak lungs or neuralgic heads are 
miserable in winter and no better in spring- 
time. But robust natures thrive there, and, 
even amid the rigours and vicissitudes of 
that northern climate, men attain a ripe old 
age. Dr. John Smith has come into what 
may be called a heritage of longevity. 
Broughton Place United Presbyterian Church 
has a congregational history extending to a 
hundred and ten years, yet the third of its 
ministers is still hale and vigorous, and, 
like his predecessors, he has celebrated his 
clerical jubilee. Few churches can boast 
such a record of lengthened and active 
ministries. An offshoot in the year 1784 
from the Associate Congregation of Edin- 
burgh, on the Burgher side of the Secession 
Church, the congregation met first in a 
vacated Wesleyan chapel, situated in a dingy 
locality at the base of the Calton Hill, known 
locally as the “Saut Backet,” from the re- 
semblance of the chapel and the adjoining 
buildings to the wooden box used by house- 
wives for holding salt. It is interesting to 
note that at the top of the list of the original 
elders is the name of Mr. John Leechman, 
at whose school Sir Walter Scott received 
his elementary education. The growth of 
the congregation under Dr. James Hall, its 
first minister, necessitated removal, in 1786, 
to a new church in Rose Street, and again, 
in 1821, to the present place of worship. 
Dr. Hall died in 1826 at the age of seventy- 
two, after a ministry of half a century, forty 
years of which were spent in the service of 
the Broughton Place congregation. His 








successor was a famous preacher in his 
time, Dr. John Brown, a grandson of the 
Haddington minister who compiled the 
“Dictionary of the Bible,” and father of 
the genial author of “‘ Rab and his Friends.” 
After fifty-three years’ ministry, Dr. Brown 
passed away in 1858, at the same age as that 
which his predecessor had reached, and 
Dr. Andrew Thomson, who had been his 
colleague since 1842, succeeded to the 
pastoral office which he still holds. 

Broughton Place Church, with its hand- 
some Doric portico, fills in the east end of a 
quiet residential street in the new town. 
Notable events in the annals of Scottish 
religious dissent are associated with it. 
Here for many years the Theological Hall 
of the United Secession Church held annual 
meetings, and within its walls the Synod of 
the same body met. Here, in 1845, took 
place the protracted discussions in con- 
nection with the Atonement controversy, and 
from this edifice two years later the members 
of the United Secession Church marched 
to Tanfield Hall to join with their Relief 
brethren in forming the United Presbyterian 
Church, 

Great divines have been connected with 
that body, and worthy to be ranked among 
the foremost of them is the Rev. Dr. John 
Smith, junior minister of Broughton Place. 
He is at once an orator, a theologian, and a 
man of keen human sympathies. His ser- 
mons are the product of wide reading and 
careful study. An original thinker, he is not 
afraid to give utterance to his opinions, even 
though these run counter to prevalent ideas. 
His voice is clear and resonant; the dullest 
ear catches every word, and the subject- 
matter rivets the listener’s attention. Dr. 
Smith’s sermons are not stereotyped trea- 
tises ; they are the old Gospel illumined by 
modern light, sound, in the peculiar Scottish 
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significance of that word, practical, instruc- 
tive. Whether as preacher or conversa- 
tionalist, he is ‘all life,” and his vivacity is 
contagious. A few minutes in his company 
and you seem talking to an old friend. 
Unlike most of the ministers of his denomi- 
nation, he comes from the north country. 
His birthplace was the small royal burgh of 
Forres, and at its academy he was educated. 
‘There was much to kindle a love of nature 
in the vicinity. He rambled along the banks 
of the Findhorn, whose scenery is unrivalled 
for grandeur among the rivers of Britain ; he 
climbed the Cluny Hill and gazed across the 
broad waters of the Moray Firth to the bold 
headlands, the Sutors of Cromarty with 
their memories of Hugh Miller, and, farther 
north, he caught glimpses of the hills of 
Sutherland; or he wandered amid the 
Culbean sandhills, that marvellous spot con- 
verted by a night’s storm from the “ Garden 
of Morayshire” to a desolate Sahara. There 
were able preachers in Forres in Dr. Smith’s 
early days—broad-minded men who stamped 
their individuality on the townsfolk. Dr. 
Smith has a vivid recollection of being 
carried to the unpretentious church, where 
his father was an office-bearer, and has a dim 
remembrance of the Rev. Thomas Stark who 
died when the future minister of Broughton 
Place was a child of some five years, Dr. 
Simpson, afterwards of Derby, was another 
occupant of the United Presbyterian pulpit 
at Forres, and his refined literary and artistic 
sympathies no doubt influenced Dr. Smith’s 
tastes in these directions. Leaving his native 
town, young Smith went to Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, where he graduated along with Mr. 
Elmslie, subsequently minister of Willesden 
Church and Professor of Hebrew in the 
Presbyterian College of London. The two 
students became close friends, and the ties 
thus formed were only dissolved by the 
premature death of Professor Elmslie. The 
curriculum at the United Presbyterian 
Divinity Hall extended over five years, for 
in those days the session only lasted two 
months. 

“It is an interesting circumstance,” said 
Dr. Smith, “that Dr. Cairns’ first year 
as a professor was my first year at the 
‘Theological Hall. I succeeded Dr. Cairns 
at Berwick, and when I left there for 
Broughton Place I became his minister.” 

On 5th March 1873, Dr. Smith was 


ordained minister at Burghead, a village not 
far from his native place, where the fisher- 
men have still a superstitious belief in the 
weird ceremony known as “the burning 
of the clavie.” Before he became a minister 
Dr. Smith—for so we will call him though 
it was not till the spring of 1893 that his 
Alma Mater conferred the degree—had 
charge of a mission station at Fraserburgh. 
It had a hard struggle for existence, and 
when, after two and a half years’ ministry 
at Burghead, he was called to his old sphere 
of labour, Dr. Smith felt it to be his duty 
to return. His efforts to build up the 
church in Fraserburgh were crowned with 
success; In two years the membership 
increased fourfold. Then in 1878 came a 
call from Wallace Green English Presby- 
terian Church, Berwick-on-T'weed. What 
a translation for the young minister, from 
a humble charge in Aberdeenshire to the 
leading Nonconformist church in Berwick, 
where the great Dr. Cairns had ministered 
for thirty years and which included among its 
members most of the public men in the 
historic Border town ! 

“It was a great experience for me,” 
remarked the doctor. “I never sat in a 
more striking session. Dr. Cairns had 
gathered round him men of very diverse 
spiritual characters and of very great ability. 
It was an education to sit in that session ; 
one of the elders was a brother of the 
present Archbishop of York and of Sir 
Douglas Maclagan. ‘The congregation was 
also in many ways remarkable. Mr. D. L. 
Moody had only spent one day in Berwick, 
but he had made a marked impression, and 
when I settled in the town shortly afterwards 
his influence was still a living force.” 

Dr. Smith spent his time actively and 
happily in Berwick. He _ preached, he 
lectured, and he engaged vigorously in 
evangelistic and temperance work. His 
manse stood on the old wall fronting the 
river, and from his study window, when the 
North Sea was clear of haar, he could see 
Bamborough Castle on the Northumberland 
coast sixteen miles away, and Holy Island 
with its Benedictine ruins, while at night he 
caught the gleam from the Farne Isles light- 
house where once Grace Darling had her 
home. The year 1885 witnessed Dr. 
Smith’s induction as colleague and successor 
to Dr. Thomson. There was no _ prelimi- 
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nary “ preaching match” toendure. Strange 
to say, Dr. Smith never entered the pulpit 
of Broughton Place until he did so as a 
minister of that church; indeed only once 
before had he been even inside the building, 
and that was in his student days. The con- 
gregation is one of the largest in the United 
Presbyterian body. ‘There are no fewer 
than 1450 names on the Communion-roll 
or 150 more than the sitting accommodation. 
The members are strongly attached to their 
church, and even when they leave the vicinity 
and take up their abode in an extremity of 
the city many of them still attend regularly. 
And no tramway-cars run in Edinburgh on 
Sundays. It is a representative congre- 
gation, from the working classes upward, 


and has always been conspicuous for 
liberality. ‘The injunction of Christ, “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the 


Gospel,” has been carried out on a system 
that is almost unique. 

“Very early in our history,” said Dr. 
Smith, “long before I became connected 
with the congregation, we formed a plan 
of having our own foreign mission agents, 
and the consequence is that, in whole or in 
part, we support four missionaries in the 
foreign field, and have been doing so for a 
number of years. ‘Three of these are con- 
nected with our own denomination: the 
Rev. Mr. Johnston, of New Broughton, 
Jamaica, whose church has so grown that 
we only require to give it a comparatively 
small grant; the Rev. Mr. Cruikshank, of 
Ikorofiong, Old Calabar; and the Rev. 
Mr. Robb, of Nusseerabad, India. We also 
support Signor Buffa’s church in Messina, 
which is connected with the Waldensians. 
Besides these we have several native agents 
in India and Canada. The fact that all 
these men, with the exception of Signor 
Buffa, are in direct connection with the 
United Presbyterian Church, and that we 
insert a report from each of them in our 
annual congregational report, has done very 
much to foster and maintain an interest in 
foreign missions in our midst.” 

While zealous in the cause of Christ 
abroad, the people of Broughton Place are 
not neglectful of the spiritual wants of the 
lapsed masses in Edinburgh. Simultaneously 
with the starting of the mission to Jamaica 
in 1835 they inaugurated a home mission in 
the Canongate, once the abode of the 


Scottish nobility and the scene of many of 
the most brilliant pageants in the national 
history, but now sadly fallen from its high 
estate. City improvements have done much 
in recent years to restore this historic district 
to at least respectability. Dens of iniquity 
have been swept away, foul closes have dis- 
appeared, and narrow, crooked wynds have 
given place to broad thoroughfares, but yet 
there is much vice and wretchedness. ‘To 
quote Dr. Smith’s expressive words : 

“ The Canongate is just a great drain, and 
we are standing at the mouth of it, lifting the 
people out and cleansing them. After they 
have become respectable they go away to 
other parts of the town, so that we do not 
get the results of our labours in our mission 
church. We are, however, hopeful, with 
the changes that are taking place in the dis- 
trict through the railway operations and the 
improvement of the city, that working men 
will come to the locality, and that thus we 
shall be able to build up a good working-class 
congregation.” 

The present mission church and institute, 
situated a stone’s-throw east from the house 
of John Knox, were erected in 1868. Here 
1100 young persons are in training at two 
Sunday-schools, three Bible-classes, and a 
Band of Hope meeting, and it testifies to the 
deep interest taken in this humble work that 
two leading citizens have each a Bible-class 
of between 200 and 300 young men and 
women under their tuition each Sabbath. A 
reading and recreation room has been opened, 
and from 80 to 100 men avail themselves of 
the opportunities afforded there of passing 
their evening hours, while on Saturday nights 
there are frequent lectures and concerts and 
lime-light exhibitions. Dr. Smith is greatly 
pleased with the success of the temperance 
meetings in the Canongate, at which, on an 
average, 2500 pledges are signed every year. 
Of course Dr. Smith is not so optimistic as 
to believe that all the promises are kept, but 
if even some of these victims of intemperance 
are transformed into sober men and women, 
as they undoubtedly are, it is reward for the 
efforts put forth on their behalf. Dr. Smith 
has been a total abstainer ever since he 
became a minister. He finds it very useful 
to be so, but, though he speaks at temperance 
meetings, he urges his opinions with discre- 
tion. 

“It a man preaches principles, it is not 
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necessary to go into detail,” he says. “One 
must allow a certain liberty to others. There 
are people as thoroughly instructed in 
Christian truth as I am, who see differently 
from me on this question. I am never afraid, 
when occasion arises, to state my own posi- 
tion with regard to the temperance move- 
ment and my reasons for it, but I do not 
make it a feature of my ministry.” 

Personally, Dr. Smith has never had any 
reason to complain of non-church-going ; his 
services are well attended, and he finds that 
a general experience in the Scottish metro- 
polis. 

“There is a conservatism about the 
Edinburgh people in these matters,” he said. 
“ Many prcyincial towns are more heavily 
hit than we are by the new tendency to 
half-day hearing. ‘Thus far, we in Broughton 
Place have not felt the necessity of resorting 
to any extraordinary methods to make the 
people attend.. In the afternoons I give 
myself larger scope, frequently taking up 
subjects of immediate interest which I dis- 
cuss in as thorough a fashion as I can. For 
instance, I am giving once a month a series 
of studies on the Resurrection, not so.much 
a simple sermon for spiritual profit, but 
making a real attempt to discuss the question 
in the view of modern investigation. In 
former years I gave a series of sermons on 
young men’s difficulties, dealing with them 
in a practical spirit. My idea is that the 
morning service is the gathering ot the 
Church for the worship of God in which 
the element of worship is prominent, and 
in which the teaching is intended to build 
up the spiritual life; but, as I have said, the 
afternoon service is different. Dr. Thomson 
and I preach alternately, and when I occupy 
the pulpit in the forenoon I always give a 
sermon to the children, except on the 
Communion Sabbath.” 

The service at Broughton Place Church is 
simple. A fine organ by Willis, of London, 
stands behind the pulpit, but it is only used 
to accompany the singing; there are no 
voluntaries. A Church Service Society in 
connection with the United Presbyterian 
Church issued a liturgy some years ago, but 
it is not used in church service. When I 
asked Dr. Smith his opinion as to the value 
of a liturgy, he replied : 

“Tf a minister has a sympathetic spirit, 
and goes among his people and has a pretty 


good understanding of their circumstances, 
when he ascends the pulpit he can get very 
much closer to them in an extempore prayer 
than in a written prayer, but I have no 
formed opinion against a liturgy. I do teel 
that the phrase, ‘A house-going minister 
makes a church-going people,’ is true, at 
any rate as regards the Scotch. I carry on 
systematic visitation of the congregation on 
one afternoon of each week, but I am visit- 
ing, more or less, three or four afternoons a 
week. The congregational bond is strong 
with us.” 

* Do you think that a Church should do 
anything in the way of providing amuse- 
ments for those connected with it ?” 

“JT believe in developing, as far as I can, 
the social life of a congregation. We started 
what has turned out to be a most admirable 
thing. Immediately after every Communion 
a social meeting is held to which all the new 
members are invited. There they meet sixty 
or eighty of the leading members of the 
congregation, and are drafted into the work 
for which they are inclined. ‘Thus, no one 
is left isolated. We have lectures for young 
men, occasional social meetings, a Young 
Men’s Guild and meetings in connection 
with it, and also gatherings of all the societies. 
This Spring we are going to discuss the 
whole question of recreation and amuse- 
ment. I can quite understand that there 
might be circumstances in which it would 
be the duty of a Church to form, say, cricket 
clubs, but in Edinburgh these things are so 
well organised that it is not necessary for 
the Church to interfere. At the same time, 
I think the Church should hold before its 
young people that Christianity should govern 
the whole life, and there should be room in 
connection with the Church of Christ for the 
exercise of a wide range of Christian activities. 
We must distinguish between Christianity in 
its influence on the whole life of the world 
and its special influence in the Church. The 
Gospel should take possession of every 
faculty and every power of man, and breathe 
its elevating spirit into man for his highest 
good. The difficult point is how much 
of this wider area of consecrated activity 
the Church ought to gather within its 
narrow compass for the spreading of the 
Gospel. We in Broughton Place try 
through the Guild to get a hold of all the 
young men who will work with us. Our 
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young men visit them in their lodgings, 
and we do all we can to make them feel at 
home in the church.” 

Dr. Smith is not sanguine of a speedy 
reunion of Scottish Presbyterians. 

‘‘My own conviction is,” remarked the 
doctor, “that we shall never get a union of 
the Churches in Scotland until the Dis- 
establishment question is settled. I am a 
strong supporter of Disestablishment on the 
ground of Voluntaryism. With us in Scot- 

XXIV—47 


land Voluntaryism practically holds the field ; 
it is purely a spiritual matter with us, and 
compromise is out of the question. The 
Established Church is adopting a great many 
of the practical applications of Voluntaryism. 
After disestablishment it might take a little 
time until some of our Established Church 
brethren saw eye to eye with us, but I be- 
lieve that ultimately there would be union. 
Even in the thick of this controversy there 
is a great deal of brotherly feeling among the 
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ministers of all the three Churches, and there 
is a decided recognition of the fact that we 
are not fighting a bitter personal battle, but 
that we are really fighting a battle on grounds 
of principle. By a union of denominations, 
we would be able to reduce the number of 
churches ; there are little towns with six or 
seven churches where less would suffice. 
Economising thus in the home field, I believe 
that we should be able to set sixty or seventy 
men free to go and preach the Gospel 
abroad.” 

“Do you think, doctor, that ministers 
should take an active part in politics ?” 

“I do not think that ministers should go 
into the details of politics, and perhaps 
become wire-pullers, but I think that upon 
occasion, especially when there are moral 
issues raised, a minister should never scruple 
to utter his convictions. Indeed, it has 
been the glory of our Scottish ministry that 
they have been public-spirited, and in the 
days of the Corn Laws agitation, of the Re- 
form Bill, and Catholic Emancipation, they 
led the people. One reason why the Churches 
in Scotland have such a hold upon working 
men is that ministers have been so largely 
on the side of liberty and progress. I think 
that one of the questions ripest for settle- 
ment is the Church question. Not that I 
do not believe that Temperance legislation 
is needed. I do not believe in the Gothen- 
burg system; it is a very doubtful social 
experiment, and the possible evils greatly 
outweigh the advantages. I have no hope 
of our getting total prohibition throughout 
the whole country, and I therefore approve 
of Lord Rosebery’s plan giving to a dis- 
trict power of prohibition, restriction, and 
refusal of new licences. But my own feeling 
inclines strongly to the rescue side of the 
work; even if we can keep a man from 
drink for no more than three or four months 
it does him good.” 

It is a somewhat singular coincidence 
that Dr. Smith has always lived within sight 
of the sea, and the outlook from his drawing- 
room in Royal Terrace has points of re- 
semblance to that from above Forres. In 
both cases a wide estuary is but two or three 
miles distant. Every tourist has admired 
the magnificent prospect from the Calton 
Hill on the northern slope of which is the 
doctor’s home. In the foreground a wooded 
pleasure-garden extends the length of the 


terrace. Beyond, where grass and corn 
grew not many years ago, the new town is 
outspread over the plain until it touches the 
boundary where Leith carries on the line of 
buildings to the sea. When the air is 
clear, you can trace the coast to the Bass 
Rock and North Berwick Law, a score of 
miles distant, where the Firth of Forth is 
merged in the German Ocean, while on the 
northern horizon, beyond the towns of Fife, 
are Largo Law and the hills that overlook 
Loch Leven. At the rear of the house, 
filling in the sixteen acres of the Calton 
Hill that lie within the angle formed by the 
terraces, is a garden common to all the 
dwellers there and a frequent resort of the 
doctor. ‘Towards it is the window of his 
study, and in that chamber, surrounded by 
his books, Dr. Smith spends much of his 
time. Since boyhood he has been an 
omnivorous reader ; the fruits are in his dis- 
courses. His library is representative of all 
that is best in literature. Apart from theo- 
logy, his principal studies have been history, 
sacred and secular, and philosophy, in the last 
mentioned of which he was a prizeman at 
Aberdeen University. Browning and Words- 
worth are his favourite poets. Overwork 
brought on an illness two or three years ago, 
and for reinvigoration he voyaged to Egypt. 
Since his return he has made a special study 
of the history and antiquities of the land of 
the Pharaohs. Art may be called his hobby. 
Ruskin, and the leading authorities on 
painting and sculpture are on his book- 
shelves, and he has visited most of the 
European galleries and studied the character- 
istics of the various schools. The period 
from breakfast-time to one o’clock in the 
afternoon he spends in his study. Monday 
is what he calls “an objective day.” From 
Thursday morning Dr. Smith keeps himself 
free for the preparation of his sermons, 
which he puts upon paper on Friday and 
Saturday. He writes them out fully, with 
his own hand, using neither contractions 
nor typewriter. Besides preparing for the 
pulpit, he has to arrange for his Bible-class, 
which is attended by about 250 young 
men and women every Sunday evening. 
Ecclesiastes is being gone through at present, 
Dr. Smith dealing with all the doubts and 
difficulties and pessimisms that beset latter- 
day readers of the old book as they did its 
author. “The young women are as eager 
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to learn as the men,” remarked the doctor, 
“ for modern education is sharpening their 
wits.” Dr. Smith is one of the few public 
men in Edinburgh who do not play golf. 
Save walking, of which he is very fond, 
though not to the extent of what may be 
termed pedestrianism, Dr. Smith has no 
outdoor recreation. Until recently he 
spent his holidays on the Continent ; a few 
years ago he visited America in connection 
with the Students’ Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the American Universities. 
To keep himself in touch with the current 
thought of our time, an absolute necessity 
for a minister of the Gospel in the opinion 
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of Dr. Smith, he reads all the leading maga- 
zines and reviews as well as new writers. 

“They crystallise a good deal of your 
own thinking,” was his remark, “and you 
get into line with men more quickly when 
you know the best things that are being 
thought, especially what young men are 
reading and thinking about. I read novels 
occasionally ; I generally like to ‘taste’ 
every typical man. About the best way to 
discover the inner spirit of a nationality is 
to read one of its representative writers, a 
Tolstoi or a Bjornson.” 

One word more: Dr. Smith is a bachelor 
and he doesn’t smoke. 





MY FIRST CAGED BIRD 


By W. H. HUDSON 


GE, EFORE I possessed my first 

>3/ —and my last—caged bird, 
I had already been the 
owner of a great variety of 
feathered pets, including the 
purple, glossy, parasitic star- 
fing ; the oven-bird, or “ John of the mud- 
puddles,” as the Brazilians call it; the scissor- 
tail tyrant bird; spur-winged lapwings, hawks, 
burrowing owls, and rheas; but these were 
all free to go and come at their pleasure, and 
in the end they generally disappeared. My 
home was on the pampas, about fifty miles 
from Buenos Ayres; and when my years were 
eleven I was taken on a visit to that city, 
where I stayed for some weeks in the house 
of a clergyman. He had anumber of singing 
birds in cages, native and foreign, and among 
them an English goldfinch, the first I had 
seen—a pretty bird, although not so gay as 
the brilliant yellow black-headed native 
goldfinch that made its nest in our poplar 
trees. But it was a cardinal that attracted 
me most. The cardinal is also a finch, about 
twice the size of the common sparrow ; it is 
a graceful, lively bird, with a loud, cheerful 
song ; the upper plumage is all of a clear 
grey, the under parts pure white ; the head, 
throat, and a long pointed crest, a glossy, vivid 
scarlet, deepening to crimson. This particu- 
lar cardinal was an old bird, which had been 





some years in the house, and was an excep- 
tionally good singer, in very perfect plumage. 
I used to go repeatedly every day to the 
balcony, where the cages were hung, to see 
and listen to it, and to think how happy the 
possession of that bird would make me ; and 
on several occasions the clergyman, who was 
a stern man and loved not boys, though he 
liked birds, caught me standing absorbed 
before that particular cage. 

He said nothing then, but a few months 
afterwards he left the country for good, and 
before going distributed his pets among those 
of his friends who loved birds, and would 
appreciate them ; to me, in my home in the 
wilds, came the cardinal in its big cage. 

I kept it for nearly a year. The cage usually 
hung under the broad leaves of the grape 
vines shading the front of the house; and 
here the cardinal, after five or six years of 
city life, with green leaves above him, and 
wide sunny spaces and masses of foliage and 
the blue sky to look out upon, seemed mad 
with new joy and made the whole house ring 
with his glad melody. But one morning, in 
early spring, he contrived to force his way 
out of the cage, where a wire had become 
loose, and escaped. I soon found him in 
the plantation, and thought his capture would 
be a very easy matter, for he could scarcely 
fly, never having used his wings ; but he did 
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not wish to be caught just then. I hunted 
him away from the trees and on to the open 
pampa; and there, fluttering feebly along 
close to the ground, he led me a long chase, 
and finally disappeared in a dense bed of 
giant thistles, half a mile from home. 

Very early next morning I took the cage 
and went in search of my runaway, and found 
him just where I had lost sight of him the 
day before ; now in a most pitiable condition, 
feathers wet and draggled, and toes clogged 
with clay, which had stuck to them as he 
hopped about on the wet ground, vainly 
searching for something to eat. The moment 
I set the cage down he came almost flying 
to it, and, entering it without hesitation, at- 
tacked the seed with a wonderful appetite. 

I took him home, satisfied that he had found 
liberty with starvation not at all to his liking, 
and that he would never again pine to leave 
the comforts of his prison. Nevertheless, he 
appeared very restless after his escapade, and 
did not sing but only chirped in a very loud, 
excited way. I had repaired the cage ; but 
I could not deprive him of the powerful 
weapon he had in his bill, and it proved as 
efficient as a bit of old iron ora rusty nail 
in the case of many a human prisoner con- 
fined within stone walls ; and after working 
for two or three days at the weakest part of 
the cage, he succeeded in getting out again. 
I went after him, but could not hunt him 
out of the shelter of the trees. He could fly 
up into them now, and refused to come 
down. After leaving him for a day to be 
disciplined by hunger, I found him again, 
and, placing the cage on the ground, retired 
a few yards to watch his movements. He 
flew down and hopped up to the cage, but 
instead of going in he began flirting his 
wings and tail, raising and depressing his 
scarlet crest, and jerking his head this way 
and that ; now peering into the cage, then 
wheeling round the other way, as if to take a 
general view of the green world outside of 
it ; all the time uttering loud excited chirps, 
and apparently weighing the opposite advan- 
tages of life within narrow limits with seed 
in abundance, and a free life in a world 
where seed must be diligently sought for, 
and hunger often endured. He resolved in 
the end to be free, and flew off; and after 
that, though I continued to tempt him 
many days, he refused to reconsider the 
question, and would not again approach the 


cage, although he always greeted its appear- 
ance with a loud chirp of recognition. 

For several months afterwards I saw him 
occasionally, sometimes associating with birds 
of other kinds, and apparently as strong of 
wing, and light of heart, and as well able to sup- 
port himself as any wild bird among them. 
So far he had overcome the disadvantages of 
his bringing up; for long confinement in a 
cage blunts a bird’s finest faculties and makes 
it unfit to find its own living: but he had to 
undergo a severer test yet. From September 
to May he led a merry life ; but when earth 
was more than ever like a paradise, during the 
warm genial months of March, April,and May; 
when fruits and seeds ripened, and insects 
were most abundant, the swallows, and 
tyrant-birds, and red-breasted starlings, and 
tanagers, and humming-birds, and cuckoos 
were going away northwards to escape the 
coming winter. If the cardinal took note of 
their departure it must have puzzled him a 
great deal; but he was not the less happy, 
and had no apprehension. Then June 
came, with rains, and wintry winds, and frosty 
evenings, and the cardinal disappeared from 
sight, and for the second time I lamented 
his loss. Had he, too, gone away, remem- 
bering in time that he had been taken from 
anest in a sub-tropical forest far to the north 


of the green pampas, on the shores of the 


blue river Paraguay ? 

His fate remained a mystery until the 
following spring, when, one day one of the 
workmen was engaged in the plantation 
digging out rats, and I stood by watching, 
on the chance of seeing a rat rush out and 
have a fierce fight for life with the dogs, 
when a shining scarlet something was turned 


up by the spade. My lost cardinal’s brilliant 


crest ! 
Doubtless the poor bird, when the cold 
weather came, had sought shelter by night 


in the grass and herbage in the ground, where: 


it was warmer than in the trees. There the 
rapacious rat had found him and carried him. 
off to its hole, and, after eating his flesh, had 
used his feathers for nest lining. 

I grieved for him again, and that made 
the third time. It made me very sad to. 
think of his tragic end, but eventually I came: 
to the conclusion that he had been happy in 
his escape from the cage; for he had tasted 
liberty, without which life to a winged, sun- 
loving creature can only be a dreary penance. 
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He had had nine months of pleasure, with 
more joy in life crowded into every day than 
he had experienced in all his captive years. 
Listening to a cardinal singing in a cage in 
Kensington a few days ago I was reminded 
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of my first caged bird ; and for the sake of 
association I coveted possession of that 
brilliant-crested warbler—a stranger here in 
England. Yet if it were mine I should only 
set it free. 





JOHN BUNYAN AND THE “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 


By KATE M. WARREN 


7 OHN BUNYAN|ittle dreamed 

9) of the universal fame he was 
weaving for himself when he 
wrote the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress”’ to beguile the hours 
in Bedford gaol. He tells 
us that he penned the story simply for 
amusement, and, as he wrote, allowed the 
shaping spirit of his imagination to work its 
own way: 





I only thought to make 
I knew not what; nor did I undertake 
Thereby to please my neighbour: no, not I; 
I did it my own self to gratify. 


Yet of all his works, and, counting pamphlets, 
there are sixty of them, none took the world 
by storm as this one did. Its leap into 
success is a chapter of romance. At first it 
seems to have been a question whether it 
should be printed at all. When he showed 
the MS. to his friends, 


Some said, John, print it; others said, Not so; 
Some said, It might do good ; others said, No. 


The imaginative story, in which theology 
was hardly the main interest, was so different 
from the earlier religious works of “ John” 
that no wonder some of his Puritan critics 
shook their heads at it, and may have thought 
their friend was sailing perilously near the 
vanities of the world in this last pretty bit of 
writing. For it is not always realised that at 
the time of Bunyan’s imprisonment he already 
had a reputation to be “lived up” to. Over 
twenty of his writings were in print, and 
among them the popular “Grace Abound- 
ing.” He was known, too, through the Mid- 
lands as a preacher, and was a respected 
citizen of Bedford, “living in great credit 
among his neighbours.” He had long been 
known in the vicinity; many years of his 


youth and early married life had been passed 
in his birthplace, the village of Elstow, two 
miles from Bedford, close by the church 
whose bells at one time it had given him 
such pleasure to ring. The conception of 
him which has prevailed widely—as the 
vagrant tinker with a gift for preaching, who 
wrote as by a miracle one renowned book 
during an evil imprisonment in Bedford 
gaol—is less than half true. 

According to trustworthy biographers, the 
fact seems to be that, though born of poor 
parents, Bunyan’s ancestry was respectable ; 
and the trade of “tinker” (‘ brasier” as it 
was then called, or “ whitesmith” as now,) 
did not imply that he belonged of necessity 
to the vagrant tribe. He seems rather to 
have been of that class of “steady handi- 
craftsmen ” who dwelt in their own freehold 
tenements ;. while that Bunyan ever sprang 
from the gipsies, as some have conjectured, 
is now a myth as exploded as the old story 
of King Alfred and the cakes. Nor was the 
imprisonment that of an obscure workman, 
who might be used by his gaolers in any 
fashion. It was a character of some public 
note who was in their hands, concerning 
whose treatment many friends were in- 
terested. 

His imprisonment, as every one knows, was 
for conscience’ sake. He had refused to dis- 
continue preaching in public, which, after the 
Restoration, was made illegal for all who were 
not in episcopal orders. Private exhortation 
was allowed, but Bunyan refused to com- 
promise, and boldly continued his public 
ministration. ‘The authorities do not seem 
to have been eager to attack him, yet they 
could not ignore open defiance of the stand- 
ing law, and in 1660 he was sent to prison 
and remained there for twelve years. But 
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though we have no continuous record of the 
period of his imprisonment, it is quite cleac 
that its character varied with the dispositicn 
of his gaolers, and occasionally his detention 
was only nominal. At one time he was 
allowed to follow his wonted preaching and 
even to visit “Christians in London.” At 
others, stricter measures prevailed ; but even 
when kept within prison walls he had a 
good deal of freedom. Like Dr. Primrose, 
he. preached to his fellow-captives, and we 
are told that at times people visited the 
gaol to obtain his spiritual counsel. He 
could not follow his trade, and mend pots 
and kettles in prison, but he used to make 
“many hundred gross of long tagged laces ” 
and sell them to the hawkers, and thus help to 
support his family. Yet make the best of it that 
we can, an imprisonment of twelve years toa 


One good result, however, came from his 
captivity ; it gave him far more leisure for 
writing than he could otherwise have had, and 
books and pamphlets in abundance, both in 
verse and prose, now came from his pen. It 
is almost certain that the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
was written at this time, though Dr. Brown 
conjectures that it may have been composed 


during a shorter term of imprisonment in 


1675. 

After his release in 1672, at the time of 
the Declaration of Indulgence, he was more 
popular than ever, and became, in fact, the 
Spurgeon of the seventeenth century. He 
often preached in London, and his great 
friend, Charles Doe, who was Bunyan’s 
Boswell, tells us that “when Mr. Bunyan 
preached in London, if there were but one 
day’s notice given, there would be more 
people come together to 
hear him than the meet- 
ing-house could hold. I 
have seen to hear him 
preach, by my computa- 
tion, about twelve hun- 
dred at a morning lecture 
by seven o’clock, on a 
working day, in the dark 
winter time. I also com- 
puted about three thou- 
sand that came to hear 
him one Lord’s Day at 
London, . +... 80 that 
half were fain to go back 
again for want of room, 
and then himself was fain 
at a back door to be 
pulled almost over people 
to get upstairs to his pul- 
pit.” He often occupied 
the pulpit of his friend 
Dr. John Owen, in White’s 
Alley, Moorfields, whose 
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young man of thirty-two, full of life and energy, 
as Dr. Brown, his most careful biographer 
maintains,* must have been a bitter trial. 

* In ‘‘John Bunyan: His Life, Times, and Work.” 


By John Brown, D.D. (Isbister & Co., Limited), to which 
book this article is indebted for some points of biography. 





congregation was one of 
wealth and repute, among 
whom were found Sir Thomas Overbury, the 
Countess of Anglesey, and Colonel Des- 
borough, the brother-in-law of Cromwell. 
Bunyan is said to have had a close friendship 
also with Sir John Shorter, Lord Mayor of 
London. 

But throughout his sixty years of life, in 
obscurity and fame alike, he continued the 
same uncompromising, honest, and simple- 
hearted lover of the truth as he saw it, 
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refusing in loyalty of 
spirit to leave his own 
ministry at Bedford in 
spite of offers of other 
spheres of work in- 
volving greater dignity 
and more money. “ He 
was not a man,” says 
Doe, “that preached 
by way of bargain for 
money, for he hath 
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refused a more plenti- 
ful income to keep his 
station.” 

Yet his fame chiefly rests not upon his 
character, nor his religious teaching, nor the 
whole bulk of his writings, but upon that one 
little history of Christian’s journey, composed 
as a pastime. It is literally true to say that 
its fame has gone to the ends of the earth. 
Even in his own lifetime Bunyan could say 
his “ Pilgrim’s book had travelled sea and 
land.” 

In France and Flanders, where men kill each other, 
My Pilgrim is esteemed a friend, a brother. 

In Holland, too, ’tis said, as I am told, 

My Pilgrim is with some worth more than gold. 
Highlanders and wild Irish can agree 

My Pilgrim should familiar with them be. 


In New England also “ much loving counte- 
nance ” had been given to the book. 

But if such was its popularity in the 
author’s lifetime, how much greater has it 
not become since! It has been translated 
into almost every civilised tongue, to say 
nothing of dialects. It has passed from 
Iceland to Kaffirland, from China to Mexico, 
while the editions of it in English have been 
legion; their mere enumeration occupies 
over a dozen pages of the great British 
Museum catalogue. It has been done into 
verse, dramatised, abridged, imitated, illus- 
trated by the first artists, and has formed 
the subject of innumerable essays and lec- 
tures. It has been turned into a book for 
children in words of one syllable; has been 
adapted for the reading of the blind; even a 
political version has been tried, in which the 
pilgrim sets out from the city of Plunder 
with a bundle of taxes on his back. Perhaps 
no other book save the Bible has had such 
a widespread circulation among all classes of 
society. 

And the reasons for its popularity are not 
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hard to find. There is first the story pure 
and simple ; all the exciting adventures of the 
hero Christian, as through fiends, giants, 
lions, and other interesting if terrible crea- 
tures, he fights his way to the Celestial City, 
fortified at due season with a glimpse of the 
Delectable Mountains, a sojourn in the 
House Beautiful, or the companionship of a 
good comrade. But to feel the full fascina- 
tion of the story we ought to read it before 
we are ten, in the same spirit with which 
we read fairy tales, when the world of romance 
is our natural air and we are content simply to 
enjoy what others understand—or ignore. If 
we have had the good fortune to do this the 
childish impression of delight lasts on with 
us into later years, and we feel it whenever 
we open the book. In our childhood we 
cared little for the clever drawing of character, 
the moral teaching, or the theology: the story 
was everything, though the warm human life 
pulsing through the nervous English made 
an unconscious impression and heightened 
our enjoyment. But when we are grown up 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” fixes us with an ad- 
ditional, though not a stronger fascination 
than the old one of the simple narrative. 
The power and truth of its portrayal of 
human life are now felt. There can be few 
readers of the book who have not realised, 
from their own experience, the truth to life 
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of a hundred scenes in the career of 
Christian: the confused entanglement of 
trouble which made us lose heart and feel 
the world a Slough of Despond ; our happy 
rescue, through human kindness, from that 
unpleasant mire; a rough bit of work which 
was our Hill Difficulty ; some serene holiday- 
time of life, when we found a House Beauti- 
ful in the joy of intercourse with congenial 
friends, or in the healing company of that 
Nature who “never did betray the heart 
that loved her; ” from which things we went 
forth refreshed, like Christian, for the future 
strife. Or we have lived through darker 
times, when the Valley of the Shadow closed 
around us in the betrayal of love or friend- 
ship, or actual contact with physical death 
in the loss of those dear to us, or in any 
other dreadful pain which, for a_ time, 
blackened life, and drove us to wrestle with 
our Apollyon—are not these things common 
enough? Do .we not know, too, Giant 
Despair and Diffidence his wife? And, 
above all, have we not, in higher moments, 
been rapt away by some glorious vision of 
beauty, given through poet, artist, or great 
teacher (or, it may be, vouchsafed to us after 
long-tried continuance in difficult duty,) and 
then have found ourselves upon the Delec- 
table Mountains, whence we caught a ravishing, 
if transient view of our Celestial City, where 
some day we shall see the King in His 
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“ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 


beauty? These things happen to us not 
once in a lifetime, but over and over again. 
As we read, we see our own life-experience. 
The world is always changing ; theologies 
widen and grow more human-hearted, social 
conditions alter, generations pass and give 
way to younger ones, everywhere the old 
order changeth,—but one thing remains in 
its essence unchangeable, the human soul, 
struggling upward towards union with the 
ideal, the highest, its Father and God. The 
journey of Christian is a picture of that strife, 
and this it is that more than anything else has 
given the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” immortality. 

There is not much room left to speak of 
the literary or theological aspect of the book. 
With regard to the first, it is an established 
classic in our literature, and to call it a 
masterpiece is a truism. The swift and 
unbroken course of the vivid narrative ; the 
marvellous character-sketching, which hits off 
in a few lines the essential elements in such 
persons for example as By-ends, Passion, or 
Talkative, or the salient points of such a place 
as the Slough or the Valley of Humility ; the 
allegory, unspoiled by dulness, endowed 
with strong life, yet always frankly allegory ; 
the free, direct “Saxon English,” which is 
felt to be the inevitable clothing of the 
story ;—all these have been often written 
about, and stamp the boek as one of genius. 
Though the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” is said to 
have been “the last 
book written with- 
out any thought of a 
reviewer,” it has 
been scores of times 
reviewed, and criti- 
cism has more and 
more acknowledged 
its supreme literary 
worth. We are 
scarcely in danger of 
agreeing with Dr. 
Adam Clarke, who 
wrote at the begin- 
ning of the century, 
“that the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ would be 
more gencrally read 
and more abundant- 
ly useful to a par- 
ticular class of 
readers were it 
turned into decent 
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verse”; an opinion which was not only 
actually followed, but had been anticipated 
a hundred years earlier, with the result that 
“the particular class” with whom the prose 
of Bunyan fails may now read of Apollyon 
and Christian in this fashion :— 


‘**But O! what's that,’ said Christian, ‘ that I see? 
*O! ’tis Apollyon! Must I stand or flee? 
He comes with lusty stride o’er yonder field ! 
What must Ido? Advance, or fly, or yield?’”’ 


Truly an improvement upon Bunyan’s pas- 
sage :— 

‘‘ Christian had gone by a little way when 
he espied a foul fiend coming over the field 
to meet him ; his name is Apollyon. Then 
did Christian begin to be afraid and to cast 
in his mind whether to go back or to stand 
his ground.” ‘ Hamlet” in French is no- 
thing to it! 

There is no doubt that the theological teach- 
ing in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” has in by- 
gone time much increased the circulation of 
the book in certain places. Whether it will 


continue to do so is another matter. Its 
theology is Puritanism of a severe type, 
though tempered with more tenderness than 
many other Puritan writings. Our present- 
day theology is being more and more imbued 
with the loving and merciful spirit of Christ, 
and in as far as this prevails the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” as a theological handbook will lose 
its influence. I say theological, for as a 
religious influence its power will continue. 
Those world-wide elemental truths of re- 
ligion enshrined by Puritanism, such as the 
eternal sovereignty of God and goodness, 
which pervade Bunyan’s book, can never fail 
to make their power felt, and will always 
remain one of the foundations of the influ- 
ence of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” upon the 
religious minded reader. 

But apart from this, the deep and vital 
humanity of the book ensures, as we have 
said, its place in the heart of the world. It 
is this which has made it a classic, not only 
in England, but in foreign lands, indepen- 
dently of class or sect. ‘Your Protestant 
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friends have at least one good book to offer 
us,” said a monk at Beyrout to a visitor, 
when he was found reading the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” in his cell. 

In the overwhelming stream of new books 
which the Press now pouts upon us, and in 
the modern reaction against portions of its 
theology, there are signs that the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” may, for a while, be 
eclipsed ; indeed the children of our age 
are not “brought up upon” it as were 
an earlier generation. The 
spirit of the story told by 
Dr. Brown in his “ Life” 
of Bunyan might apply to- 
day to less exalted folk 
than the Oxford Don:— 
“Thackeray used to tell,” 
writes the biographer, “how 
he once went down to 
Oxford to give his lectures 
on English Humourists, 
and in order to prepare 
his way for the attendance 
of undergraduates waited 
on the heads of colleges. 





the Master of University, who, it seems, had 
not heard of the great novelist, and there- 
fore asked him who he was and what he had 
written. By way of furnishing his creden- 
tials Thackeray modestly intimated that he 
was the author of “ Vanity Fair,” upon which 
the Master at once turned round upon him 
suspiciously, with the remark that there 
must be some mistake somewhere for that 
John Bunyan was the author of “ Vanity Fair.” 
Finding afterwards that people were laughing, 
Plumptre explained to a 
friend, from whom I had 
the story, that he had not 
read Bunyan’s book, ‘ never 
being a reader of novels’”! 

But neglect can never 
kill a work of genius, and 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
belongs to that immortal 
company of books of 
which Milton wrote, they 
“are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain 
a potencie of life in them 
to be as active as_ that 


Among others upon whom —— soul was whose progeny 


he called was Plumptre, 
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they are.” 
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By THE Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Morninc PREACHER AT THE FOUNDLING HosPITAL 


MARY 


“\NGLISH missionary enter- 
Y prise has been nobly dis- 
tinguished by its regard for 
the native races of North 
America. From Hudson’s 
Bay to the Pacific coast, 
from the Arctic circle to the United States 
frontier, it has faithfully followed the Indian 
and the Eskimo. Nor have the United 
States forgotten their duty. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
—the first American society to send mission- 
aries to other lands, the society organised at 
the calling of Adoniram Judson and his 
colleagues—in its earlier history, before 
missionary organisations multiplied, sent off 
its best to the Red Indian. Its agents had 
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work to do of no common order. As we 
ourselves have found in New Zealand, as 
well as in the Far West, the contact of white 
settlers with the natives gives birth to pro- 
blems which may issue in local outbreaks of 
violence or even in open warfare. The earlier 
evangelists amongst the Indians had to face 
difficulties and dangers which may well take 
their place with the most trying in the history 
of modern missions. The climate did not 
slay; the conditions of life were in all re- 
spects more healthy and more endurable than 
those of many missions of less romantic 
history. But the work was never child’s piay. 
What manner of people they were who reaped 
some of the earlier triumphs a short account 
of Mary Riggs may help to show. 
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On June 1, 1837, there arrived at Fort 
Snelling, a post at the confluence of the 
Minnesota and the Mississippi, Stephen R. 
Riggs and Mary his wife. They came, under 
the auspices of the American Board of Com- 
missioners, to work amongst the Sioux. 
Visitors to the city of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
looking at the commercial activity of the 
place, the network of railways around, its 
busy manufactories, its educational facilities, 
and its population of over 110,000 souls, 
would find it hard to recall the same spot 
as it was when Stephen and Mary Riggs 
settled at Fort Snelling across the river. 
White men were rare, white women still 
rarer visitors. It was Indian country, and 
in the days when the red man was still a 
power to be counted with. 

Mary Riggs was the daughter of a General 
Longley, who had served in the war of 1812. 
It was a fighting family on both sides. 
Reared in the piety proper to New England, 
she had prepared to earn her own living as 
a teacher. But her path crossed that of 
Stephen Riggs, the son of a blacksmith, 
educated for the Presbyterian ministry. His 
mind was directed to the mission field; she 
caught his enthusiasm. Others had gone 
westward to the Indians; he would go also. 
And they went. It was a long and weary 
journey to Fort Snelling, but in three months 
from the time they left the young wife’s 
home in Massachusetts they reached the 
mouth of the Minnesota. They had left 
even the cabins of the pioneers behind them, 
and were come to the land of the red man. 

After a short stay at Fort Snelling they 
moved a little farther to a mission station on 
the shore of Lake Harriet. Mary Riggs wrote 
home in cheerful terms of her early experi- 
ences ; of choking in clouds of smoke raised 
to keep off the mosquitoes ; of receiving 
Indian visitors, some of whom were got up 
in fearsome style, and enjoyed the impression 
they made; of rough travelling to Lac-qui- 
parle; and of a missionary wedding in the 
wilderness. At Lac-qui-parle they were two 
hundred miles from Fort Snelling and quite 
shut out from the world; three months and 
even five months would pass without a letter 
from the distant home. But there would be 
other news of a less welcome kind. One of 
the missionaries, who had gone out with a 
hunting party, came back almost the sole 
survivor. A band of Ojibways had slain 


the rest—men, women and children—by 
treachery. 

The young wife’s early labours were of the 
order which some may scorn. She taught 
the women to wash—for the Dakota wife 
was wont to wear her garment until it 
rotted off; she helped to initiate the girls 
into the marvels of spinning, knitting and 
weaving; she set a womanly example, and 
supported the resolution of the earliest con- 
verts, all of whom were of her own sex. It 
was the Dakota women who volunteered aid 
in building the first church at Lac-qui-parle, 
although, when a kind of house-warming 
feast was made on its completion, it seems 
to have been the Dakota men who were 
invited. As time went on there was added 
to the wife’s cares the charge of her own 
family, and in a house where the missionary 
study and workshop was also the dining-room, 
drawing-room, nursery and kitchen, the place 
of the mother was no sinecure. But there 
is no word of complaint in her letters. 

The story of the little church in the wilder- 
ness is diversified from first to last by tra- 
gedies. Returning from a visit to the East 
one year to a new station, Traverse des Sioux, 
three of the Indians in their train were met 
by a party of Ojibways dangling the scalps of 
two Dakotas they had just slain. The vil- 
lagers rushed out to meet the missionaries, 
and held that they were the cause of the 
crime. Violence seemed impending, but it 
stopped with the killing of a horse in one of 
the teams. A little later came the sorrow of 
a young brother’s death by drowning. Next 
some of the Indians began a demand for 
provisions, but stayed their violence at the 
shooting of the mission cattle. Then came in 
a white man, the one survivor of a little band 
attacked by Indians. Sometimes there were 
women to be rescued from their Indian cap- 
tors. The extensive drink traffic amongst the 
Indians—St. Paul at this time was made up 
of a few grog-shops chiefly relying upon the 
Indian trade—brought them riotous visitors 
ready for crime and impossible of instruc- 
tion. There was no lack of excitement in 
their lives. 

From the Traverse the Riggs returned to 
Lac-qui-parle in hope of better times. And, 
possibly because food was more plentiful with 
the Indians, the slaughter of the mission 
cattle and the general harrying of the white 
household grew less. Indeed, with the fifties 
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there began a change in the Dakotas which 
promised well for the growing church in the 
wilderness. There was the hope of more 
peaceful times for the teachers; there was 
the prospect of a larger ingathering from the 
taught. And these hopes were in a manner 
realised. Yet, as more and more settlers 
drifted into the district, and as the Indians, 
losing their independence, grew more and 
more dependent upon Government aid, and 
were brought together in greater numbers, 
new perils began to arise. These culmi- 
nated, after a time, in a storm which for the 
while put an end to all regular missionary 
work. Before it broke Mr. Riggs and his 
family had opened a new station at Hazel- 
wood, where work began under very pro- 
mising auspices. 

The Sioux rising of 1862 is one of the 
saddest incidents in the colonisation of the 
West. The later rising of 1876, although it 
issued in the more sensational event of 
General Custer’s defeat, was less costly in 
life, and was, moreover, as is now acknow- 
ledged, the natural fruit of the wrongs in- 
flicted upon the Indians. The rising of 
1862 spent itself upon the scattered settlers, 
of whom at least a thousand are believed to 
have lost their lives. Mary Riggs survived 
its horrors; but they prepared the way for 
her end. 

When President Lincoln came into office, 
the superintendent dealing with the Sioux 
announced that a bonus would be granted 
to them. They had received their allowance ; 
they resolved to wait around the agency for 
this new boon. When at last it came, it 
was ludicrously out of proportion to their 
expectations. There were some spasmodic 
outbreaks, and then on August 17, 1862, the 
storm came down in earnest. The murders 
began at a grog-shop at a border settlement. 
The offenders took council with other Sioux, 
who, now that blood had been shed, agreed 
to go on. Our concern is only with the 
Riggs’ family ; let us see how they fared. 

It was Monday evening, when an elder of 
the church rushed into the home of the 
Riggs at Hazelwood, with the news. At first 
the tidings seemed to promise no more than 
one of the sadly familiar drink riots. But 
soon it was clear that the Indians around 
knew the situation to be more serious. 
Strange men emptied the stables of their 
horses without saying ‘‘ by your leave.” But 
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Indian neighbours offered to guard the house, 
and some of the Dakota women gathered in 
prayer with the family. The Indians ad- 
vised retreat, or the men might be slain for 
the possession of the women. There was 
little time for debate. The children were 
aroused, a few things hastily packed, and the 
mission band stole away by night from their 
home. First they found refuge in an island 
in the river. Then at midday came news of 
other refugees, whom they resolved to join. 
They now had a horse team and an ox team, 
and two or three other families drew to their 
company. The waggons were full of the 
women and children ; but they made room 
for a wounded man, sole survivor of a party, 
who dragged himself towards them. 

The second night found them out on the 
prairie. It rained, and they crept beneath 
the waggons for shelter. Day found them 
cold and wet and out of cooked food. But 
by noon they obtained wood, killed one of 
their animals, and roasted the flesh. They 
resolved to make for Fort Ridgley, and 
approached it warily under the cover of 
night. Indian scouts had been seen in 
the distance; and the Fort was sending up 
rockets. But the rockets were not meant 
to guide the fugitives: they were signals of 
distress. One of the party crawled alone 
into the Fort to learn if it could afford them 
refuge. But its own case was desperate. 
The Indians had attacked, and for five days 
had pressed the garrison ; and the place was 
already crowded with women and children. 
The refugees determined, therefore, to pass 
on. 

Amidst the darkness of the night, with 
Indians hard by, the fugitives had to feel 
their way to a road. Mary Riggs, in a 
letter printed in her father’s story of his 
life, puts the position dramatically : “ Every 
voice was hushed except to give necessary 
orders ; every eye swept the hills and valleys 
around; every ear was intensely strained 
for the faintest noise, expecting momentarily 
to hear the unearthly war-whoop, and see 
dusky forms with gleaming tomahawks up- 
lifted.” * At two in the morning they 
stopped from sheer exhaustion ; at four the 
weary cavalcade moved on again. They 
passed deserted houses; they saw settlers’ 


* ‘‘Mary andI: Forty Years with the Sioux.” By 
Stephen R. Riggs, Boston, U.S.A. Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, 1887. 
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homes burning in the distance ; four men 
who parted company were shot within hearing 
although out of sight. 

At last they reached the town of Hender- 
son, where “ Why, I thought you were all 
killed,” was the grim greeting from every one. 
The friends of one family in the group had 
already telegraphed to an acquaintance at 
St. Paul, “Get the bodies at any cost.” 
Amidst all the horror of the situation, Mr. 
Riggs and his family found time to be thank- 
ful that the Christian Dakotas had come well 
out of the trial. ‘The converts, as a whole, 
were free from complicity in the outbreak 
and sheltered the white people. One guided 
a band of sixty-two refugees to safety ; two 
others brought in women and children. 
Nor, whilst the careless were clamouring 
« Exterminate the fiends,” did the mission- 
aries forget the accumulated crimes against 
the Indians which had begotten the spirit 
of revenge, and offered precedents for their 
violence. 

After crime, punishment. The Indians 
were made to feel the burden of their wrong ; 
but the edge of the sword and the hangman’s 
rope were not the only things which accom- 
panied and followed the suppression of the 
rebellion. Amongst the prisoners and the free 


mission work prospered ; idols treasured for 
generations were cast aside; the guilty and 
the innocent were alike moved as they had 
not been in times of peace. 

But Mary Riggs was amongst those who 
never fully recovered from the sufferings of 
that flight. Her health had never been 
vigorous ; now it grew steadily worse. Body 
and mind were affected. For some time she 
had neither the physical nor mental power 
to write a letter. Then she grew stronger. 
But in March 1869, a simple cold changed 
swiftly to pneumonia, and on March 22 she 
died. One of her children has put on re- 
cord the impression made by the lives of 
his father and mother. He marks “the 
serious earnestness of our parents in the 
pursuit of their work.” “The main pur- 
pose of Christianising that people was felt 
in everything. It was like garrison life in 
time of war.” Perhaps even stronger testi- 
mony to the parents’ lives is found in the 
devotion of their children to the like labours 
with theirown. There is proof here that 
the duties of home and of parentage were not 
forgotten amidst the engrossing cares of mis- 
sion life. Mary Riggs was not the worse mother 
because she was a missionary, nor the worse 
missionary because she was a mother. 
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life means a ceaseless strug- 
gle for the bare necessaries 
—this is patent to all. But 
dying amid these surround- 
ings—this is sadder still. 
While health and strength last, even grinding 
poverty cannot stamp out all happiness. The 
mud-lark with his gutter games, the man with 
his * cockles and pop ” (those East-end sub- 
stitutes for champagne and oysters), the 
woman with her occasional tram-ride to “ the 
’Eath ”—all these get their sparkles of joy in 
the midst of the gloom. But when the last 
illness comes, when the courage born of 
strength has gone, when the sufferer feels 
that every penny spent on some poor little 
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scrap of a luxury for himself means privation 
for the rest of the family, when every nerve 
is strung to breaking-point and yet each 
moment comes weighted with the racket of 
noisy streets, then it is that the cry comes: 
‘‘ Give me a quiet place where I may die.” 
Take the case of the hard-working mother 
of a little family whose husband is a labour- 
ing man. Her doctor tells her she has only 
a few months to live; if he is young the 
chances are that he throws out hints about 
the desirability of a night nurse as well as a 
day one ; if he is very young he probably 
adds suggestions as to nourishing dainties 
and good Burgundy. Her husband. is at 
work all day ; her children are under ten ; 
her neighbours—kind though the poor pro- 
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verbially are to each other—are too busy with 
their own duties to attend to her regularly ; 
with twenty-five shillings a week coming in, 
how can she afford hired help? Sometimes 
it is the man who is struck down and the 
woman has to leave him uncared for in order 
to go out toearn. The condition of single 
women and widows living alone and often 


without a friend in the world, is still more ' 


desolate. 

Three efforts have recently been made in 
this country to meet this need for homes of 
refuge for the dying. One institution, known 
as Friedenheim and situated in Hampstead, 
owes its origin to Miss Davidson, and is doing 
an invaluable work. The second is in Clap- 
ham. The third, St. Luke’s House, was 
founded by Mr. Howard Barrett, a well- 
known London doctor, in August 1893. It 
is this last-named Home of which I have 
personal knowledge and which I have in mind 
in the present article. 

Walking along Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s 
Park, one is struck by a house distinguished 
from its somewhat dreary companions by 
blue-tiled window boxes, pretty curtains, and 


an olive-green hall door. This, No. 50, is 
St. Luke’s House, a home of peace for the 
dying.* About eight-and-twenty years ago, 
whilst a surgeon to the Poplar Hospital, 
Mr. Barrett became very conversant with the 
conditions of life of the poor of London. 
The cholera epidemic of 1866, the ship- 
building strike and the subsequent East-end 
famine, in addition to the chronic misery of 
that part of London, provided a dreary fund 
of experience. But it was not until recent 
years, and whilst acting as honorary director 
of the medical work of a large mission orga- 
nisation, that the idea of opening such a 
Home took definite shape, or its prospects 
appeared encouraging. 

A marked feature of St. Luke’s is that it 
is intended for the respectable poor, not for 
those who have gone through life in a happy- 
go-lucky way, waiting for something to “turn 
up,” and begging, borrowing, or stealing, to 
fill up any gaps in their exchequer. Nowto 
give money to mend the leg of Bill Sykes 
the wife beater, or to replenish the wardrobe 


* By the way, St. Luke's is open to visitors on every 
afternoon except Sunday. 
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of an untidy, reeling damsel in our streets 
may be a Samaritan act, but surely to pro- 
vide for the needs of those who have not 
broken the primary laws of the Decalogue is 
still more incumbent. 

The inside appearance of St. Luke’s is 
delightfully cheery. On entering one is in- 
clined to sing a pzon of gratitude at the 
absence of that aggressive barrack-room 
cleanness and squareness which characterise 
so many hospitals. On the contrary, the 
rooms are cozy, bright and many hued. 
Some good engravings (the gift of friends) 
hang on the walls—Burne-Jones’ “ Golden 
Stair” and Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last 
Supper” being among them. The notion 
that anything is good enough for a hospital 
finds no support here; consequently there is 
a refreshing absence of gaudy Christmas 
supplements with apoplectic-looking children 
dangling unseasonable cherries, and of Scrip- 
tural daubs wherein Korah, Dathan and 
Abiram are represented as disappearing from 
the gaze of a crowd of onlookers garbed like 
Italian bandits and sea-side bathing women. 

St. Luke’s contains sixteen beds. From 
its opening in August 1893 the number of 
cases admitted has been 100; of these, fifty- 
nine have died in the Home, twenty-nine 
have been discharged as being in some way 
unsuitable (sometimes because good nursing 
has unexpectedly given them a new lease of 
comparative health and strength), and twelve 
are still inmates. The average length of 
time each patient has spent in the Home 
has been seven weeks. Many of the cases 
have been sent from the London hospitals, 
patients who were dying, though dying too 
slowly to justify their retention of a bed, but 
whose homes—if indeed they had any— 
were quite unsuitable to receive them. 
Others have been sent by various charitable 
organisations, and many have come through 
private application. Patients are tended 
free of cost, though should there be any near 
relatives or friends able to contribute to- 
wards the expenses they are asked to do so. 

Consumption and cancer—these form the 
bulk of the cases. It is, I believe, a fact 
that, with the exception of a single ward at 
the Middlesex Hospital, St. Luke’s House 
and the other two Homes for the dying are 
the only places where cancer patients are 
received and tended free of charge till death. 
For though many die in the Cancer Hospital 
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this Institution very properly does not under- 
take to keep its patients till death. 

The right of admission into St. Luke’s 
rests with Mr. Barrett, who is guided in his 
selection of inmates solely by the urgency 
and relative eligibility of the cases that 
apply. 

The patients come from varied walks in 
life. One was a jockey who had won the 
Grand National. Another was a man who 
had had a university education, and had for 
a time studied medicine. But disease 
attacked his throat, deprived him of his voice 
and ruined his career. A third was not 
only a skilled mechanic but also a good 
organist officiating regularly at a church. A 
chemist’s assistant, a journalist, an engineer, 
several soldiers (‘a delirious lancer,” as the 
matron remarks, “ is rather an undertaking”), 
bricklayers, cabinet-makers and also many 
labourers have found refuge at St. Luke’s. 
Those who have been domestic servants are 
often among the inmates. Take for instance 
the following case—it is a type of hundreds : 
She was a housemaid, had lived in good 
situations, and by the time she reached 
middle life she had, in addition to sending 
help to her widowed mother, saved a little 
money. Gradually a dull, numbing, insidi- 
ous pain crept on; she consulted a doctor 
and heard her fate—cancer. She underwent 
an operation and for a time worked as of 
old. Again she was laid aside, and then 
learnt that the days before her must be 
days of idleness—the first rest she had 
ever known, but rest destroyed by suffering. 
She took a small lodging and tried to eke 
out her savings, her needs increasing as her 
money diminished. She had only a few 
months to live; if only she could die when 
her money was finished. But the end was 
not yet. It was just at the point when all 
her saving: had gone, her little belongings 
been pawned, that she heard of this Home 
of Peace for the dying where everything that 
human care and skill can suggest is done to 
ease the last days of the sufferers. 

There is a delightful amount of cheery 
common-sense about St. Luke’s. One poor 
little chap lay desperately ill. The devoted 
Sister of a neighbouring mission happened 
to be visiting in the ward, and coming up to 
him she whispered how glad she would be 
if she could ease his pain‘in any way: was 
there anything she could do for him, any 
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message she could take to his friends? 
“No,” said the little fellow, “thank you 
very kindly, Sister, but there’s nothin’ I want 
—except, O, yes, there’s first this: my brother 
when I was ill afore, he used to get me 7it- 
bits and Ally Sloper, and seems as if I 
forgot the pain when I could laugh over 
them. Now I wonder if so be you’d mind 
bringing them to me now and then?” The 
poor little man got what he wanted. 

Sometimes vigorous political discussions 
may be heard going on. At the present 
time the merits and demerits of the London 
County Council form a standing subject of 
debate between two men in adjoining beds. 
As one of the men is by way of being a 
Socialist, while the other leans towards Tory- 
ism, the discussions leave nothing to be 
desired from the point of view of energy. 

Where every case is interesting in one way 
or another it is difficult to single out_any. 
The following, however, may serve as 
samples : 

A. was a pretty little woman—so young 
she looked that it was hard to believe her 
to be the mother of five children. Her 
husband who, poor fellow, did his best to 
keep the home and the children as his wife 


would like, would bring them on a Sunday 
afternoon for their mother to see. The 
youngest was a little mite with a perfect halo 
of fluffy, golden hair. After one of these 
visits the mother looked sadder than usual 
and at last confided in the Sister’s ear : 

“Ves, he’s very good. He does his best, 
but you see he can’t do justice to my little 
one’s hair.” 

B. was one of the saddest cases of all. 
Her father died when she was a child, her 
mother was dissolute and callous. The child 
was brought up in an orphanage till she was 
sixteen, when in accordance with the rules 
she had to go out into the world. A situa- 
tion was found for her, and had she kept 
strong she would probably have got on well 
enough. But she broke down. To her, 
friendless and apparently dying, St. Luke’s 
opened its doors. Thanks to good nursing 
she picked up and for a time went back to 
work. ‘Then again she broke down and 
drifted home to St. Luke’s, a lonely waif on 
the ocean of London life. 

C. was a hard-working woman who had 
earned her living by upholstering. Ill with 
cancer, living all alone, and knowing that 
she would soon be helpless, she heard of 
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St. Luke’s. She broke up her little home, sold 
her bits of furniture, distributed her tiny 
belongings—burnt her boats, as one may say. 
It seemed as if she might linger for months, 
but the end came five days after her admis- 
sion. Yet so grateful was she for those few 
peaceful days, free from all worry as to the 
future, that as a sort ot thank-offering she 
wished the little scrap of money remaining 
after her death to go to St. Luke’s. With 
it the matron bought an engraving of ‘ The 
Light of the World,” which now hangs in one 
of the wards. 

The matron and nurses sometimes get a 
curious insight into family feuds. ‘“ You 
might write to my sister to come and see 
me. Yes, I know her address well enough, 
but we hain’t spoke for twenty year.” Occa- 
sionally the proverbial mother-in-law crops 
up in real life: ‘ No, Sister, I can’t see ’er. 
She ’a’ tried to make mischief atween me 
and Jack ever since we was married, that’s 
ten year ago. She call ’erself religious, she 
do, and she’d come into our ’ouse and 
say, ‘I’m a-goin’ to sing t’yer,’ and she’d 
sing ‘’Ark the Eril angels sing!’ Then 
she’d go to Jack, and say to ’im be’ind my 
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back, ‘ What a fool you was to marry sich a” 
sickly wife.’ No, Sister, don’t ast me to see 
’er.” And yet as Death the consoler drew 
near, even this breach was healed. 

Sister Elizabeth, the devoted matron, tells: 
me there is very rarely any terror of death 
among the inmates. Sometimes there is a 
great longing for life, but then it is generally 
for the sake of others: “The children are 
so little” ; “He aren’t much of a manager 
yet, poor chap”; ‘ My young woman, she’ll 
be badly cut up.” Many of the sufferers 
are, however, elderly women, who have lost 
all their ties in the world, to whom death 
comes as a friend. ‘I’m just wore out,’” 
they say, and rest is what they long for. 
Some have to fight through weeks of pain 
before the rest comes, and small wonder if 
they are at times fretful and dissatisfied, but 
as a rule they are very patient and very 
grateful. 

To many cases there is a sunny side.. 
One typical old countrywoman, who was an 
inmate last summer, had married twice, and 
the second time a widower with children. 
‘«¢ And it’s a question which of us loves her 
most,” one of the mixed lot of children said 
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to the matron. One of the inmates had 
been quite a traditional maiden aunt, and to 
the last she talked about “ our children ” in 
the various families. She had been a beau- 
tiful. needlewoman, and 
long after sewing had 
become painfully impos- 
sible she clung to her 
basket: “I might have 
a good day yet and doa 
bit of mending for you,” 
she would say cheerily. 
St. Luke’s House is 
absolutely —_unsectarian, 
patients of any religious 
denomination or of none 
being equally welcome. 
The Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse holds a_ short 
service on Friday after- 
noon; two ladies visit 
the wards to give what 
help they can to those 
who wish to talk with 
them, and patients are 
encouraged to ask for 
their own clergyman or 
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minister (if they have one) to see them. 
But while everything possible is done to 
help the sufferers, all unnatural forcing of 
religious sentiment is rigorously tabooed. 


Outside St. Luke’s 
the jangle and_ jingle 
of London life still goes 
on. 

Inside, the little com- 
pany of men and women 
—flotsam and jetsam 
brought hither by many 
currents — is patiently 
waiting in this quiet 

‘ haven till one by one 
they are summoned 





hence. 

* And God shall wipe 
away all tears from 
their eyes, and there 


shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor cry- 
ing, neither shall there 
be any more pain; for 
the former things are 
passed away.” 
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By H. A. GLASS 


SECOND PAPER 


T was to an old two-storied wooden house, 
refitted with new pitch-pine floors, and a 
new fireplace, and the very moderate 
salary of £70 a year, that Lyman 

Beecher brought the young and accomplished 
bride. It must have been a great change for 
her when she quitted the comfortable home- 
stead and its merry, intelligent company ; 
packing up a candlestand, a bureau, a table, 
some bedding and linen, in order to take pas- 
sage in a sloop for Long Island, in the company 
of the young preacher. But Roxana under- 
went the change gallantly. She lavished the 
whole wealth of her affections upon her hus- 
band, and soon proved to be an angel in the 
house at East Hampton. Flowers and fruit- 
trees grew about the little parsonage: milk 


rooms and pantries nestled against it; even the 
chairs and tables were gay with the glory of 
painted sides and gilded legs, the work of 
this fairest of mistresses. And there was a 
carpet in the parlour: the first carpet ever 
seen in East Hampton. It was the young 
wife’s own manufacture. She had bought a 
bale of cotton, spun it, and had it woven. 
Sending to New York for her colours, she 
laid out the carpet in the little garret, sized 
it, and painted it in oils with a border all 
round, and bunches of roses in the centre. 
Surely this was the lady of the Proverbs— 
the virtuous woman whose price was far 
above rubies. How the little congregation 
who knew of nothing but. sanded floors, 
wondered at the marvel of a carpet! Old 
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‘deacon Tallmadge went to see it. He 
‘stopped at the door, gazing at the beauteous 
expanse at his feet, and was afraid to go in. 
“ Walk in, deacon, walk in,” said the parson. 
“ Why, I can’t, without stepping on’t,” re- 
turned the deacon, after a lingering look of 
admiration, and then he added dubiously, 
‘“‘ D’ye think ye can have all that and heaven 
too?” 

Mr. Beechér continued at East Hampton 
for some years. There he preached the 
sermon which first made his name known 
throughout all parts of the republic. In 
1805, Alexander Hamilton, in many respects 
one of the greatest men in American history, 
fell in a duel with Aaron Burr. Burr was 
an unprincipled politician and a notorious 
libertine. Hamilton was accomplished, good, 
Of early development he was a 
‘most wonderful instance. He was writer, 


orator, soldier, statesman, when not far from 


his teens ; comparatively a youth when he 
‘resigned his post of Finance Minister in 
which he had added to his already brilliant 
reputation. The young Republic could ill 
When, therefore, the 
news of his death in a duel became known, 
‘it caused a painful sensation throughout the 
-country. 

The indignation against the murderer was 
‘intense, and the young minister at East 
Hampton shared it to the utmost. He set 
about preparing a sermon on duelling, and 
‘“‘ worked at it on and off” for six months. 
He preached it to his own people and after- 
wards to the presbytery. Notwithstanding 
‘the six months’ preparation, when it had to 
‘be printed, by general request, he was not 
‘satisfied until he had sent it to a Mr. Gar- 
-diner for further revision. Mr. Beecher was 
‘very painstaking with his sermons. “ I have 
several now,” he writes to a friend, “ which, 
when written over several times more, will 
be, I think, very good.” The “ Duel ser- 
‘mon ” very nearly missed publication, for the 
man who was sent back with it from Mr. 
Gardiner’s, put it in the pocket of his pea- 
jacket ; and when taking it off, being warm 
with rowing, the sermon fell out ; there was 
a splash in the water and it was gone. Great 
was the dismay of pastor and people. Thirty 
or forty men watched the beach for some 
time to see if the tide might perchance wash 
‘the errant manuscript ashore. The search 
«was fruitless. About a month afterwards, 
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Mr. Beecher spied a man running to the 
parsonage in breathless haste, excitedly swing- 
ing something in theair. It was the sermon. 
‘* As Providence had ordered it,” said the 
devout minister, “a heavy storm and high 
tide had set in the same night when it was 
lost, and lodged it high and dry about a 
hundred yards from our landing-place.” ‘The 
“Duel sermon” was eventually printed. 
After a limited local circulation it became 
more widely known ; for when Henry Clay, 
who had been a duellist, put up for the 
Presidency, the opposition party printed 
40,000 copies of Beecher’s sermon and scat- 
tered them broadcast throughout the land. 


LIFE AT LITCHFIELD. 


Insufficient salary was the cause of Mr. 
Beecher’s removal from East Hampton to 
Litchfield, a delightful village in the State of 
Connecticut, remarkable for its richly endowed 
schools and for the eminent men who lived 
there. It was to £200 a year, and house- 
rent free, that the Beechers removed the 
candlestand, the bureau, and the table, with 
four waggon-loads of the increase of their 
worldly goods. In revolutionary times the 
pastor of the church at Litchfield had been 
the Rev. Judah Champion, who had just 
passed away. It was said of him that when 
the intelligence of the approach of Corn- 
wallis’s army came, he uttered the prayer: 
“O Lord, we view with terror the approach 
of the enemies of Thy holy religion. Wilt 
Thou send storm and tempest to toss them 
upon the sea, and to overwhelm them upon 
the mighty deep, or to scatter them to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. But peradven- 
ture, lest any should escape Thy vengeance, 
collect them together again as in the hollow 
of Thy hand, and let Thy lightnings play 
upon them.” 

The people soon learned to love the 
Beechers. Even the old miserly doctor 
relented; he who was so economical that 
he kept all his accounts for thirty years with 
one quill pen, and “knew exactly how to 
lean his arm on the table so as not to take 
the nap off his coat.” Judge Reeve was Mr. 
Beecher’s chief counsellor and friend. The 
judge had such thorough devotion to women, 
both in and out of the family circle, that he 
used to say “he never saw a little girl but 
he wished to kiss her, for if she were not 
good she would be; and he never saw a 
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little boy but he wished to whip him, for if 
he were not already bad he doubtless would 
be.” The droll, witty, warm, generous, and 
immensely stout Mrs. Reeve became the 
confidant of Roxana. They read together 
the then current books of Mrs. Hannah 
More, Milner’s “Church History,” and 
Buchanan’s “Travels in the East,” all of 
which were discussed with glowing enthu- 
siasm. There were Judge and Mrs. Gould, 
too, both of considerable literary cultivation. 
The judge used to challenge the doctrinal 
opinions of the young preacher, and caused 
him no end of trouble with his good-humoured 
criticism. Especially did the battle rage on 
total depravity. “Tell Mr. Beecher this,” 
wrote the judge, in allusion to the recent 
horrors of the French Revolution, “I’m 
improving in orthodoxy. I have got so far 
as this, that I believe in the total depravity 
of the whole of the French nation.” 

Miss Pierce, the principal of the ladies’ 
school, was also a great friend. The 
daughters of the best men of the time were 
found in the seminary at Litchfield. It is 
noticeable that there was little prejudice 
against the drama in this part of Puritan 
New England. The school terms always 
finished off with a dramatic performance. 
Miss Pierce wrote several dramas herself, 
something after the manner of the old 
miracle plays. When the favourite play of 
Jephtha’s Daughter was performed, a stage 
was erected, scenery painted, and all the 
wardrobes of the community were put under 
contribution for stage-dresses. 

Mrs. Stowe tells us that when a girl at 
Litchfield she once got up an affair of the 
kind at home. “I turned Miss Edgeworth’s 
novel, ‘An Unknown Friend,’ into a drama, 
and for some weeks all the children old 
enough to take part, and several schoolgirls 
boarding with us, were as busy as bees 
preparing for a rehearsal. It was kept a 
profound secret until the appointed evening, 
when father and mother wondered who built 
a fire in the large parlour; and then still 
more how it happened that so many students 
and neighbours all called at once. Then 
suddenly the dining-room door was opened, 
and all invited in, while a mysterious curtain 
was descried at the further end. The curtain 
rose, and forthwith the actors appeared, and 
we completed the whole entertainment amid 
thunders of applause.” It was not, however, 


considered quite the thing for a minister’s 
family. The next day the children were told 
it was very well done, but they must not 
repeat the performance. 

The same pen describes the Noah’s ark- 
looking wooden church at Litchfield, and the 
high box pulpit and its overhanging canopy. 
The glory of the old meeting-house was the 
singers’ seat, that empyrean of those who 
rejoiced in the mysterious art of fa-sol-la-ing. 
There they sat in the gallery that lined three 
sides of the house—treble, counter, tenor, 
and bass, each with its appropriate leaders 
and supporters. But the Magnus Apollo 
of the whole concern occupied the seat of 
honour, in the midst of the middle gallery, 
and exactly opposite the minister. With 
what an air did he sound the important 
fa-la-sol-fa in the ears of the waiting gallery, 
who stood with open mouths ready to give 
their pitch preparatory to the general set-to. 
How did his ascending and descending arm 
astonish the zephyrs as he laid himself out 
to the important work of beating time. But 
the glory of his art consisted in the execution 
of those good old billowy compositions called 
fuguing tunes, where the four parts that 
compose the choir take up the song, and 
go racing around one after the other, each 
singing a different set of words, till at length, 
by some inexplicable magic, they all come 
together again, and sail smoothly out into a 
rolling sea of harmony. I remember the 
wonder with which I used to look from side 
to side when tenor, treble, counter, and bass 
were thus roaring and foaming, it verily 
seemed to me as if the psalm was going to 
pieces among the breakers ; and the delighted 
astonishment when I found that each par- 
ticular verse did emerge whole and uninjured 
from the storm.” 

Two years after the settlement at Lichfield 
came the war of 1812, a gloomy period 
enough, but only causing a passing shadow 
over the bright circle of the pastor’s family, 
now increased to seven—Catherine, Edward, 
George, Harriet (the future Mrs. Stowe), 
Henry Ward, and Charles. 

Then came upon them the greatest of 
domestic calamities the beautiful loving 
mother succumbed to the effects of a severe 
cold, and died of a rapid consumption. “I 
remember a time,” says Mrs. Stowe, ‘ when: 
every one said our mother was sick; when, 
if I went into the street, every one asked 
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me how my mother was; when I saw the 
shelves of the closets crowded with delicacies 
which had been sent in for her; and how I 
used to be permitted to go once a day into 
her room, where she sat bolstered up in bed, 
taking her gruel. I havea vision of a very 
fair face, with a bright red spot on each 
cheek, and a quiet smile as she offered me 
a spoonful of her gruel; of our dreaming 
one night, we little ones, that mamma had 
got well, and waking in loud transports of 
joy and being hushed down by some one 
coming into the room. Our dream was 
indeed a true one. She was for ever well. 

‘They told us at one time that she had 
been laid in the ground, at another that she 
had gone to heaven, whereupon little Henry 
Ward, putting the two things together, re- 
solved to dig through the ground and go to 
heaven to find her; for, being discovered 
under sister Catherine’s window one morning 
digging with great zeal and earnestness, she 
called to him to know what he was doing, 
and, lifting his curly head, with great simpli- 
city, he answered: ‘Why, I’m going to heaven 
to find mamma!’” 

The loss of his wife was an overwhelming 
sorrow to Lyman Beecher. He regarded her 
both morally and intellectually as the better 
and stronger portion of himself. He was 
heard to say that after her death his first 
sensation was a sort of terror, like that of a 
child suddenly shut out alone in the dark. 
So oppressed was he by the constant turning 
toward her of thoughts and feelings which 
he had been in the habit of speaking to her, 
that weeks after her death, merely to relieve 
himself, he sat down and wrote a letter to 
her, in which he poured out all his soul. 
Years had passed away, when he one day 
pointed to a large basket, and said to his son, 
«Those are the sermons I wrote the year after 
your mother died, and there is not one of 
them good for anything.” How this mother’s 
memory clung to the hearts of her children 
is seen all through the biography they wrote 
of their father. Her sons write “ that her 
image stood between them and the tempta- 
tions of youth like a sacred shield.” And 
her daughter writes: “Although my mother’s 
bodily presence disappeared from our circle, 
I think that her memory and example had 
more influence in moulding her family than 
the living presence of many mothers. It was 
a memory that met us everywhere, for every 


person in the town seemed to have bcen so 
impressed by her character and life that they 
constantly reflected some portion of it back 
on us.” 

When Mr. Beecher first settled in Litch- 
field, Congregationalism was the established 
religion of the State of Connecticut; and, 
according to an Act of the legislature a tax 
was levied on every citizen in support of it. 
The Act authorising the church-rate for the 
Independents in Connecticut was called the 
“standing order.” It had been modified 
by requiring the tax to be paid to some 
church or other, virtually establishing all the 
churches. This was the state of the “ standing 
order ” when Mr. Beecher became its cham- 
pion. The democratic party were violently 
opposed to the order, making strenuous 
efforts to repeal it. After many a fight it 
was at length cancelled, and religion became 
emancipated from a State tax. The Litch- 
field minister thought at the time that an 
irreparable injury had been done to the 
cause of Christ. He became cast down and 
dispirited on account of what he afterwards 
acknowledged to be the best thing that ever 
happened to the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. Beecher was also a champion of 
orthodoxy. Unitarianism had developed in 
the old puritan churches: there was a grow- 
ing laxity eating out the life of the old 
Calvinistic congregations. People were in- 
discriminately admitted to the privileges of 
church membership. The doctrine that 
only true sonship to God constituted mem- 
bership of the visible church had been lost 
sight of. Mr. Beecher battled earnestly 
against what he considered to be rank 
heresy, insisting that a regularly ordained 
ministry, an orthodox creed, and devout 
forms of worship, could not constitute a 
church of Christ without holiness in the 
members: the requisite qualifications for 
membership were personal holiness in the 
sight of God, and a credible profession of 
holiness before men. 

Mr. Beecher entered very zealously into 
the temperance movement: composed, as 
was his wont, very elaborate sermons upon 
the subject. He became chief editor of the 
Christian Spectator, and took part in the 
current politics of the day. Above all, he 
worked incessantly for a revival of religion. 
His name in America was associated with 
that of revivalist. Sunday after Sunday he 
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preached carefully prepared sermons with a 
view to arousing the town and neighbour- 
hood toa sense of the importance of personal 
religion. Like the Apostle, he “ reasoned ” 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come ; and by persuasion and painstaking 
argument, endeavoured to elicit thoughtful- 
ness on the great subject. “ After all,” he 
said, “the kingdom of God cometh not by 
observation. I rely more on my vestry 
meetings, and my visits and labours amongst 
the middle class and the poor, than upon all 
the ¢clat of reputed talent and eloquence, 
and all the running to hear, and all the 
movements and talk from that source. My 
plan is to retire and go to work silently 
until the result shall tell in souls renewed 
and sins forgiven.” 

In the midst of his activities Mr. Beecher 
gave his children a step-mother. There is a 
picture of “a beautiful lady, very fair, with 
bright blue eyes, and soft auburn hair bound 
round with black velvet,” who must have felt 
a certain sense of awed responsibility when 
she received a letter from the eldest daughter 
Catherine, who wrote upon hearing of her 
father’s engagement: “ Dear Madam,—The 
prospect of the connection to take place 
between my father and yourself, gives me 
the liberty and the pleasure of writing to you. 
As the eldest child and daughter, I feel it 
my duty to express to you my feelings on 
this occasion, as I cannot but suppose that 
you feel some anxiety to know my senti- 
ments.” No doubt the future Mrs. Beecher 
felt considerable anxiety ; but it is pleasant 
to find that the children were all very grate- 
ful to her, little Harriet giving vent to her 
feelings by telling her, “‘ Because you have 
come and married my pa, when I am old 
enough I mean to go and marry your pa.” 

Very pleasant was the Litchfield home 
when the children were growing up. The 
father’s influence was wonderfully productive 
of mental and moral growth. Although the 
library was chiefly composed of such “ grim 
sentinels ” as Mrs. Stowe calls them, “ Bell’s 
Sermons,” “ Bogue’s Essays,” Bonnet’s 
* Enquiry,” and Toplady on “ Predestina- 
tion,” the children had special permission 
to read the tales then just appearing by the 
‘Great Unknown.” Said the father, “I 
have always disapproved of novels as trash, 
but in these are real genius and real culture, 
and you may read them.” So “ Ivanhoe ” 
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and * Tales from my Landlord,” were read 
with enthusiasm over and over again. 
talk of the Beecher family included a whole 
range of subjects: chemistry, philosophy, 
physiology, and occasionally papa would 


raise a point on theology, and run a sort of 


tilt with the boys, developing their logical 
powers, and never minding how hard they 
hit provided it was all fairargument. ‘“ The 
Doctor would have disowned his children,” 
wrote Professor Stowe, “ had they refrained 
in fair argument from putting forth every 
atom of logical strength they possessed. 
He expected originality, encouraged inde- 
pendence, inspired boldness, and trained to 
mental toughness. The only law of thought 
in his household was to keep to the point.” 

The genius of Byron, disfigured by its 
impurities, had flashed across the Atlantic 
and lit up this New England-home. They 
talked sadly about the brilliant poet, dis- 
cussed the scandals about him, and one day 
the father said sorrowfully to his daughter : 
“ My dear, Byron is dead—gone.” After 
a while he added: “Iam sorry that Byron 
is dead ; I did hope he would live and do 
something for Christ. What a harp he 
might have swept!” It is very character- 
istic of Mr. Beecher that he thought if he 
could only have seen Byron he could have 
done him some spiritual service. “If he 
could only have talked with Taylor and me, 
it might have got him out of his trouble.” 
His faith in the all-sufficiency of the Gospel 
was most profound. 

The Beecher family had musical evenings 
with one of the daughters at the piano, papa 
accompanying on the violin, and the rest 
vocalising—mixing up the psalm tunes and 
Scotch and other popular songs with lyrics 
of their own composition. Catherine was 
brimful of fun and rhymes. Was ever 
broken crockery honoured before as the 
unfortunate brown dish that came to grief at 
Litchfield ? 

‘* No more with smoking roast beef crowned 
Shall guests the noble dish surround : 
No more the buttered cutlet here, 
Nor tender chicken shall appear : 
Roast pig no more here show his vizzard, 
Nor goose, nor even goose’s gizzard : 
Come kitchen muses, platters, plates, 
Knives, forks and spoons, upbraid the Fates! 
With streaming tears cry out ‘I never ! 
Our brown-edged platter’s gone forever !’” 


Mr. Brace the schoolmaster, was an en- 
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thusiast in botany and mineralogy. He and 
the Beecher boys tramped it over hill and 
dale in search of earth’s treasures above and 
below the soil. Being a well-read man, and 
communicative, stores of wisdom were 
gathered in during the conversations he kept 
up. This Brace, as Americans say, was a 
remarkable man. There was inspiration 
about him. ‘The children would listen from 
hour to hour with eager ears to historical 
criticisms and discussions, and recitations 
from “Paley’s Moral Philosophy,” “ Blair’s 
Rhetoric,” and “ Alison on Taste.” Mrs.Stowe, 
then a girl of nine years, produced her paper 
in the composition class, and gave her 
opinions upon “ the difference between the 
Mental and Moral Sublime.” The misspelled, 
crude, yet ambitious composition of the ex- 
cited little girl must have greatly amused the 


kindly master. But the future authoress 
persevered. ‘Iwo years afterwards she was 
one of the competitors for honours at the 
annual school exhibition, and took the nega- 
tive side of the question, “Can the immortality 
of the soul be proved by the light of nature ?” 
Mrs. Stowe thus described the scene. “The 
hall was crowded with all the literate of 
Litchfield. Before them all our compositions 
were read aloud. When mine was read, iI 
noticed that father, who was sitting on high 
by Mr. Brace, brightened and looked in- 
terested ; and at the close I heard him say, 
‘Who wrote that composition?’ ‘ Your 
daughter, sir,’ was the answer. It was the 
proudest moment of my life. There was no 
mistaking father’s face w' en he was pleased ; 
and to have interested him, was past all 


juvenile triumphs.” 
' 
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By J. H. WICK ! 


‘HE vast territory of British 


villages like the sky with 
stars, and round these small 
scattered communities three- 
quarters of her vast popu- 
lation. are engaged in agriculture. Two har- 
vests are garnered in each year: the October 
crops provide food and fodder for the native 
and his beast, and the April yield is of great 
value for export purposes. The worker in 
the Punjaub, tilling his land with bared arms, 
reminds, us. by his drooping shoulders, 
weather-beaten , face, and anxious, watching 
eye, of. our own. field labourers. The same 
characteristics are found in. sons of the soil 
in the East as in the West. They might 
have rubbed shoulders whilst working. All 
the year round they,have something to hope 
for and something to fear from sunshine and 
rain ; something, too, they have in common 
in their work of sowing and reaping which 
stamps itself plainly on their outward forms 
and makes them akin. 
The old Punjaub rhyme tells us that 





“* In January or February, in April or in May, 
No farmer, if he prize his land, asks for a rainy day. 


India is dotted over with - 


For other months it matters not ; give him but drought 
in four ; ' 
Then let the heavens open, and let the torrents pour. 
Let it rain twice in June, 
In July late and soon,. 
In August four times rain, 
September once again. 
Then fear no want. of food, , 
Your harvest will be good. 
In August, if he sees the sun, 
A peasant'’s béggar-life’s begun. 
In October, if the rain come, then prize it drop by drop; 
For sluggard and hard worker will both ‘have good 
spring crop. ; 
In November and December, if the rain should fall, 
Bring camels to the harvest fields, you cannot carry 
all.” . 


The Indian farmer does his work with few 
and primitive tools. Mrs. Wilson, in her 
excellent and _beautifully-illustrated book 
on India,* to which we are indebted for 
the facts of this short paper, says, that 
compared with his implements the appli- 
ances to be found in the rudest Irish hovel 
are far and away superior. The plough, 
which he guides behind a pair of oxen with- 
out reins, “ consists of but a clumsy beam of 


* ‘After Five Years in India.” By Annie C. Wilson. 
London: Blackie & Son. 











‘* The plough consists of but a clumsy beam of wood” 


wood, to which he adds the pressure of his 
sturdy weight when he struggles to smooth 
down the furrowed ground and break the 
clods upon its surface and through which he 
slowly drops the seed; the shovels, trowels 
and rakes that clear his fields could not be 
simpler in construction.” Yet notwithstand- 
ing this, one learns with admiration that the 
surplus profit from agriculture in the Pun- 
jaub reaches £ 15,000,000 per annum. 

In the close connection of the people with 
the earth is seen one of the factors against 
educational progress. Ifa boy attends school 
at all, his education is usually considered 
complete when he has learnt to understand 
the cunning calculations of interest charged 
by the money-lender, with whom it is to be 
feared he often has ruinous dealings. After 
that he joins his father in the fields, and the 
two will calculate again and again their likely 
profit for the season. 

In bygone years there was little help for 
the prevailing ignorance, but latterly con- 


siderable aid has been given by the State to 
bring schools within the reach of millions of 
natives. Not more than 19g per cent of the 
children have so far reaped the benefits offered 
them. First lessons are frequently learned 
under a well-foliaged village fig-tree, the little 
ones sitting on the ground round their teacher 
reading or repeating their lessons in the high- 
pitched, sing-song manner which marks the 
beginning of schooldays ; or they are writing 
with reed penholders, their earthen ink-pots 
beside them. If the dusky student continues 
his studies after having picked up as much 
of the three R’s as can be gained in his 
green-roofed schoolroom, he passes on to the 
middle school of the nearest town and from 
thence to the high school at the headquarters 
of his district where, unless he ‘is intended 
for the Civil Service—one of the coveted 
goals amongst the rising generation—his 
education is finished. 

The missionary societies are active educa- 
tional agencies, no less than 7000 institutions 
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of various kinds being 
cant testimony of the good work of these 
schools was given to Mrs. Wilson by an 
Indian Mahomedan gentleman belonging to 
the Civil Service: “‘ He taught me,” he said, 
speaking of his Bengal Christian teacher, 
“the meaning of truth, and honour, and 
sympathy, and love. No man ever influenced 
me as he did, and when he died I mourned 
him as a father.” 

The villages have little to differentiate 
them from each other. Small groups of flat- 
roofed houses, intersected by narrow lanes, 
the whole enclosed by a circular ditch or 
hedge of thorns, mark the dwelling-places 
of families related to one another: all 
appears “flat and brown—houses and people 
alike look like creatures of the dust.” The 
minarets of the Mahometan mosque, and 
perhaps a two-storied house, the proud boast 
of a more than usually successful man, alone 
relieve the monotony of the architecture. 
Within her house the wife has plenty to do, 
while her husband works in his fields. Milk- 


at work. A signifi- 
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ing, churning, grinding corn, cooking her 
husband’s meals (and fanning the lazy fellow 
when he wills it), taking them to him as he 
works, fetching her water from the village 
pond, and a host of minor duties, fill‘up a 
life in which there is more drudgery than 
pleasure. Her chief relaxation is a g@ssip 
with her neighbours at the pond, or imkthe 
shops. Frequently no money passes ftom 
one workman to another. The blacksniith, 
the shoemaker, the baker, the grain merchant 
and the artisan pay for labour by goods and 
vice versa. . 

It is the primary aim of the different races 
to live up to the superstitious beliefs of his 
caste. Those who share the same locality, 
and should be neighbours in spirit as well as 
fellow-townsmen, have rarely so much in 
common as the most sharply-divided Euro- 
pean peoples. For instance, the slavish caste 
observances of the Hindu make or mar his 
life. He must shave his head all but the 
scalp lock ; no outsider’s dwelling must know 
him ; and should he by any means enter one 
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IN THE PUNJAUB 








GROUP OF PRISONERS AND GAOLERS 


he must purify himself by casting off his 
contaminated clothes; he must button his 
coat to the left. No harm comes to him if 
the colours in his turban are red or saffron, 
but indigo blue spells ruin. The touch of 
certain tradesmen defiles whatever they come 
in contact with; a Hindu would “ rather 
starve than eat if a Mussulman’s shadow 
darkens the ground on which he sits.” The 
list of what he may or may not do is a 
lengthy one, and it finds its counterpart in 
the peculiarities of other castes. With each 
race scorning the race living beside it a 





national unity is im- 
possible, and accounts 
for the fact that ten 
Englishmen to every 
million natives are suffi- 
cient to successfully 
carry on the govern- 
ment of India. 

Although the mind 
of each new generation 
is baptized with old 
prejudices, and _ little 
advance is made in in- 
tellectual life, the 
country has been 
rapidly opened up to 
commerce. In 1857 
but 400 miles of rail- 
ways were laid down 
against 18,000. to-day ; 
canals which irrigate 
ten million acres speak 
for the skill of English 
engineers, and safe- 
guard, in no small de- 
gree, the people against 
water famine. When 
in centuries to come 
the Queen’s Viceroy no 
longer rules in India, 
these waterways will 
bear witness of the 
English occupation, as 
Watling Street and the 
Fosse Way remind us 
of the days of a Ro- 
man Britain. Roads 
have been made in all 
directions, and a net- 
work of telegraph wires 
is rapidly spreading all 
over the country. 

Mrs. Wilson met with an amusing incident 
of British commercial enterprise in the 
course of her travels in the Punjaub. A 
hundred miles separated her from any English 
shop ; she was in a region to which many of 
her countrywomen with a small purse and 
many needs would gladly fly daily, where 
flour can be had for one halfpenny per 
pound, meat at threepence, eggs at three- 
pence per dozen, and chickens at threepence 
each. Shoes are but ninepence a. pair, and 
a suit of clothes can be bought for three-and- 
sixpence. Some red and white thread was 
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needed, and when the natives brought the 
reels, both bore the familiar trade marks of 
Glasgow and Paisley firms. 

A good deal of tact and a retentive memory 
are necessary for the successful management 
of domestic affairs by Anglo-Indians. The 
servant’s titles and functions are embarrass- 
ing. Bearers, kitmagars, dhobies, durzees, 
bheesties, chuprassies, punkah-wallahs, hoo- 
kahbadars, and syces have all their separate 
duties which their caste forbids them to over- 
step. 

When compared with our ideas of what is 
right and proper, topsy-turvydom is rampant. 
When a man enters a house he takes off his 
shoes and keeps his hat on, and he beckons 
with his palms turned outwards. The servant 
who places your shoes ready to hand turns 
the toes towards you. A carpenter drives in 
his screws from left to right, and saws in- 
wards. Yawning is in perfectly good taste, 
but it is a breach of etiquette to laugh. No 
man works at midday, unless the coercive 
power of the gaoler forces him to do so. 

Two special faults are found by the con- 


victs with the prison regulations: working 
between 12 and 2, and the loss of their long 
hair. So keenly is this latter degradation 
felt, that a condemned man has been known 
to ask as a special favour that he might die 
in possession of his long locks. But for 
these regulations prison-life does not always 
go badly with the convicts. When making 
any complaints or petitions to the commis- 
sioners’ representative on his rounds, they are 
forced to squat on the ground so as to lessen 
any danger of attack against him, for apathetic 
indifference or mad rage are traits of native 
character. Their turbans are exchanged for 
close-fitting flannel caps, and flannel coats are 
worn in place of the usual loose robes. The 
policeman, as he stands upright by the side 
of his charge, is a more picturesque individual 
than our own soberly-clad officer. He wears 
a pair of yellow trousers, a blue coat, and red 
and blue turban, and no doubt his self-im- 
portance rises to its greatest height when he 
hands to the deputy-commissioner a blood- 
red envelope—a covering only used to report 
a murder or some other very serious crime. 








THE COVENANTERS 


By DAVID PATON 


FIRST PAPER 


“‘ O'er the graves of the martyrs the whaups are crying."—R. L. STEVENSON 


HE work of the Covenanters 
is in no danger of becoming 
mere dry matter of history. 
Still, it is a useful as well 
as a grateful task some- 
times to renew, if one can, 

the flowers upon their scattered graves. 

Let us take up the long story at a point 

where, for a moment, a homely heroine steps 

upon the scene. 

It is a fine summer morning in Edin- 
burgh, towards the end of July, and from 
the wynds and closes about St. Giles’ the 
people make their way as usual to the 
parish church. But one fancies, as they 
come out from the shadow of the high house 
fronts, that their faces have a “dour” look 
beyond what can be accounted for by the 
Sunday stiffness of their white ruffs. Sons 
of men who sat at the feet of John Knox, 
they are going to hear the first public 
reading of the new Anglican service-book, 
which good King Charles is bent upon in- 
troducing. Notice of what was coming was 
given in all the churches on the previous 
Sunday, and the matter has been simmering 
in the minds of the people during the week 
and every day getting nearer to the boil- 
ing point. Small wonder if they have a 
“dour” look as they pass into “ the great 
kirk,” over the grave, some of them, of the 
great apostle of Presbyterianism. St. Giles’ 
is soon crowded to the doors. Not perhaps 
since John Knox preached his last sermon 
has there been such a congregation within 
the old walls. The Provost and magistrates 
are seated in the gallery in their official 
robes, not in a very comfortable state of 
mind, one can well believe, whatever may be 
the case with the bishops and others more 
directly interested in the scheme which is 
to make Scotland a province of the Angli- 
can Church. 

It is a great congregation of notables, and 
yet the one person in it whose name is to 
live in the popular memory is a poor old 
woman who, with others of her class, sits at 





the back of the church on a stool she has \ \ 


brought for her own convenience. Not in 
the least a romantic figure this old woman. 
On other days of the week she has a stall in 
the High Street, where she sells cabbages 
and the like. Yet it is she who strikes the 
first blow in a great struggle for freedom. 
When the Dean of Edinburgh rises to say 
the collect for the day, she clutches her stool 
and throws it at his head. It is the begin- 
ning of a great tumult in the church, and the 
Provost and magistrates, as the secular 
power, have to come down from their gal- 
lery and thrust out the bulk of the congre- 
gation. 

The uproar was transferred to the street, 
and when the Bishop of Edinburgh came 
out after the service he fell into the hands 
of an excited crowd and had great difficulty 
in fighting his way down the street to his 
lodgings. Undaunted by this rough ex- 
perience, he returned for the afternoon ser- 
vice, to which only those were admitted who 
were known to favour the new order of 
things. When the Bishop left St. Giles’ a 
second time the crowd pelted him with 
stones, which they found in plenty at the 
Tron Church, then in course of erection, and 
had he not been rescued and driven away 
by the Earl of Roxburgh, who was passing 
at the time, there is little doubt he would 
have suffered the fate of St. Stephen. 

For a great national drama one could 
wish a more impressive opening. But so 
far the actors are of a humble class, and a 
Jenny Geddes can do no more than throw 
her stool. That curious weapon is still 
extant. At any rate there is an old stool in 
the Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh which 
the Society of Antiquaries accept as the one 
actually thrown at the Dean. No harm 
came to Mistress Geddes for her share in 
this riot which was the beginning of a re- 
volution. She continued to sell her cabbages, 
and in later years had her stall against the 
new Tron Church. She is not, as we have 
said, a romantic figure; but she has earned 
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a line, if no more, in the history of her 
country. 

Let us go now to the beginning of next 
year, and see the signing of the National 
Covenant. All through the autumn and 
winter the country had been in an agitated 
state. Nobles, ministers and burgesses poured 
into Edinburgh, and at one time the number 
of strangers in the capital reached sixty 
thousand. What a close-packed, murmuring 
hive it must have been, for the Edinburgh 
of the Stuarts was almost entirely built on 
the sharp-backed ridge that runs from the 
Castle to the Palace. But one must leave to 
the imagination of the reader the constant 
tumult in the streets, the alarms of the 
Council, and the anxious deliberations of the 
Presbyterian leaders. 

After a time the sixty thousand returned 
to their homes, leaving in Edinburgh a 
number of deputies to watch the course of 
affairs. In the middle of February the king, 
to whom there had been numerous petitions, 
sent down peremptory orders that the new 
service-book was to be insisted upon. The 
deputies at once recalled the sixty thousand, 
and in a few days Edinburgh was again full. 
It was decided to renew the Covenant made 
in the previous reign against popery, and on 
the first day of March a meeting for this 
purpose was held at Greyfriars. 

The fathers of the Covenant were perhaps 
the last persons in the world to be guided 
by a mere sense of the dramatic fitness of 
things, but they were singularly happy, whether 
by accident or design, in hitting upon the right 
background for the most moving incidents in 
their march across the historical stage. Old 
Greyfriars, under the shadow of the Castle 
and within sound of the Grassmarket, sees 
them sign the Covenant on this brisk March 
day, and to old Greyfriars they return “when 
death is to them as a bed to the weary.” 
Were one dealing with fiction he would be 
tempted to say that in real life there were no 
such examples of perfect dramatic sequence. 

It was a great and earnest meeting, to 
which no man came who was not prepared 
to risk everything. The old church was 
crowded, and outside in the churchyard, once 
the garden of the monastery, there were thou- 
sands more. The meeting began at two o’clock 
in the afternoon. It was “constituted” 
by Henderson, the minister of Leuchars 
who prayed, says one who was there, 


“‘verrie powerfullie and pertinentlie.” The 
Covenant, written on the upper part of a 
great sheet of parchment fifteen feet square, 
was read by Johnstone of Warriston. The 
aged Earl of Sutherland, chief of a great 
northern clan, was the first to step forward 
and sign. After him came the heads of 
other great houses, then ‘the lesser barons,” 
the ministers, and in the end the general 
bodyof the people. The sheet was afterwards 
taken out to the churchyard, and there in the 
now fading light of the winter day, with a 
flat gravestone for table, names or . initials 
were added till every inch of the parchment 
was covered. Some of the names, it is said, 
were written in blood, and to some were 
added the words, “till death.” 

The stone on which the Covenant rested 
is still pointed out. It is over the grave of 
Boswell of Auchinleck, a member of the 
family to which Johnson’s biographer be- 
longed. 

The deep, strong conviction of the people 
as it comes out on this occasion touches us 
in these later times with a feeling that we 
have fallen away. Are we ever so terribly in 
earnest ? Could we be if need were? In 
the nineteenth century life seems a less 
serious business than in those old days. 
We never draw blood to mark our ballot 
papers. 

So came into existence “the Covenan- 
ters,” as the Court party were the first to 
name them. They were fighting for civil 
as well as religious liberty. ‘The new canons, 
they said, were “ contrary to religion in the 
matter of them and to the laws of the land 
in the manner of bringing them in.” Or, as 
Henderson put it, “this Church is a free 
and independent Church, just as this king- 
dom is a free and independent kingdom.” 

For two months Scotland was busy sub- 
scribing the Covenant, a copy of which was. 
sent to every parish. In country places it 
was read and sworn on Sunday after the 
forenoon sermon. In some towns in the 
North the town drummer was sent round to 
intimate, with tuck of drum, that the Cove- 
nant had arrived and could be signed by 
‘all men that fear God.” One learns with 
curious interest that “ most of the name of 
Hamilton, Douglas, Gordon and all the 
Campbells without exception,” were sub- 
scribers, and that “even the Mackenzies, 
Mackays, Macdonalds, Camerons, Grants, 
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and other northern clans for the most part 
subscribed.” The clan system was still in 
full force, Culloden not due yet for a hun- 
dred years. Aberdeen was the only place 
which stood coldly aside from a movement 
which was now in every sense national ; 
and it was from Aberdeen that most of the 
“‘curates ” came in later years. 

In November came the famous Glasgow 
meeting of the General Assembly, which 
lasted a month. It filled the western capi- 
tal with strangers, and with an eye to their 
thrifty accommodation a regulation was made 
that “no inhabitant shall expect more rent 
for his house, chambers, beds or stables 
than shall be appointed by the Provost, 
bailies and council, the same to be inti- 
mated through the town by sound of drum 
that no person may plead ignorance.” The 
Marquis of Hamilton, who was present on 
the part of the King, “judged it was a sad 
sight to see such an Assembly, for not a 
gown was among them all, but many had 
swords and daggers about them.” It was 
then and still is the custom for the Sove- 
reign to be represented at the annual meet- 
ing of the supreme court of the Church. 
Episcopacy was abjured with all its works, 
and the Assembly made no bones about 
deposing the Bishops. ‘ We have now cast 
down the walls of Jericho,” said the Mode- 
rator in closing the meeting ; “let him that 
rebuildeth them beware of the curse of Hiel 
the Bethelite.” 

And so the quarrel between Kirk and 
King reaches a crisis. Six months after the 
meeting of the General Assembly the Cove- 
nanters are encamped on Dunse Law, 
waiting to try conclusions with the King, 
who is marching with his forces from the 
South. Between episcopacy and presbytery 
it has come to be a question which has the 
longer sword. 

An interesting camp this on the green 
slopes of Dunse Law in these early days of 
summer. Each regiment has its regular 
minister, and every morning at dawn and 
every night at sunset the troops are sum- 
moned by trumpet and drum to devotions. 
Above the white tents floats a banner with 
the national arms and the motto, in letters 
of gold, “ For Christ’s crown and covenant.” 
The ranks are filled mainly with sturdy 
peasants of grave and sober demeanour. 
Most of the captains are “landed gentle- 


men,” and some of the colonels are nobles 
of the highest rank. The professional sol- 
diers in the army are few but of the best 
quality : Quentin Durwards some of them, 
who have won distinction in foreign wars 
and have been attracted home by the pros- 
pect of stirring times. At the head of the 
army is a certain “little, old, crooked sol- 


dier” who has succeeded in putting a fine - 


military edge on the raw levies of the Cove- 
nant. 

The King took camp on the southern 
bank of the Tweed, and looked across in 
painful astonishment at the white tents on 
Dunse Law. For several days the two 
armies lay in sight of each other, and the 
breeze, if it set that way, would take down 
to the royal camp, mixed with the murmur 
of the Tweed, the evening psalm of the 
Covenanters. Without calling upon Leslie 
to show his quality the King gave in, and 
granted demands which a year before he had 
described as “‘ impertinent and damnable.” 
He consented to relinquish his plans for 
ecclesiastical reform and even to pass, though 
with a very bad grace, an Act declaring that 
episcopacy was contrary to the Word of God. 

In view of the dark days that are coming, 
one likes to linger over this triumph of the 
Covenanters. Surely it was complete when 
ballad-singers chanted their praises in the 
streets of London. 

We begin a new chapter with the year 
1660. Cromwell has been and gone, Charles 
I. is executed, and now Charles II. steps 
upon the throne. The Presbyterians hailed 
with delight the restoration of the Stuart line. 
They were full of hope that under a king to 
whom they had stuck in his day of adversity, 
and whose name was on the roll of the Cove- 
nant, they would enjoy full ecclesiastical 
freedom. To show their goodwill the Town 
Council of Edinburgh sent their Clerk to 
Breda with “a poor myte of £1000 which 
the King did graciously accept as though it 
had been a greater business.” 

On the day of the coronation the magis- 
trates, after hearing a sermon at St. Giles’, 
went with a great number of the citizens to 
“the Mercat Croce” and there drank the 
new King’s health. All that long June day 
the spouts of the Cross ran claret, and a 
careful chronicler tells us, half with pride, 
half with regret, that three hundred dozen 
wine-glasses were broken in the streets. 
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The prospect soon began to darken. ‘The 
King did not conceal his dislike to Presby- 
terianism, which he declared was “not a 
religion for a gentleman ;” and in two short 
years he had succeeded in setting up all the 
machinery of an episcopal system. ‘There 
was some difficulty, however, in getting it to 
work. In spite of the best oiling efforts of 
the bishops it creaked and jolted terribly. 
‘The churches were empty and the jails full. 
The vacant pulpits the bishops filled no 
doubt with the best men they could get, but 
everybody admits they were a sorry lot 
“‘ young lads unstudied and unbred and the 
worst preachers I ever heard.” ‘To fill the 
pews proved a more difficult task, even with 
the assistance of the Act which was popularly 
known as “the Bishop’s drag net.” 

Under this Act fines were imposed on those 
who did not attend their parish church, “A 
roll of the parishioners,” says Dr. ‘Taylor, 
<¢ was called over by the curates at the close 
of the service, and the names of those who 
were absent were reported to the command- 
ing officer of the nearest company of soldiers, 
by whom the fine for absence was levied. 
The officer summarily pronounced and exe- 
cuted his own sentence and that with the 
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greater cheerfulness as the money, generally 
speaking, went into his own pocket. The 
military behaved just as if they had been in 
an enemy’s country. If a tenant or head of 
a family was unwilling or unable to pay, the 
soldiers were quartered on him till they had 
destroyed ten times the value of the fine, 
and when poor families were no longer able 
to sustain them their goods were distrained 
and sold for a trifle.” 

The people, greatly broken in_ spirit, 
sullenly submitted. Some attended the ser- 
vices of the episcopal clergy, some the ser- 
vices of the Presbyterian divines who had 
accepted the “ Indulgence.” Only a remnant 
held that “the obligation to observe the 
Covenant was paramount to the obligation to 
obey the magistrate.” 

The ministers who left their benefices 
rather than bow the knee to the bishops 
held services at first in theirown houses and 
then, as the number of their hearers increased, 
in the open fields. ‘This was the beginning 
of the conventicles which were to fill the 
moors and waste places with graves. We 
are now on the eve of “the killing times,” 
and for many a long day the eyes of Scotland 
are to be wet with tears. 
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FACE 


By M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE 








Little blossom, white and red 
As the meadow-clover, 

Gold has showered upon thy head 
And tis running over— 

Over brow and cheek and neck 

In a riot naught can check ! 


Every dimple has been dinted 
By an angel's fingers ; 
Love's own bow thy lips imprinted 
And the impress lingers. 
Dreams unspoken, songs unsung 
Wait the music of thy tongue. 


In thy blue, sweet-solemn eyes 
With their unwrit history, 

What a world of wonder lies 
And of holy mystery ! 

Heaven can not be very far 

From a world where children are. 
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T was on a certain 
morning in the 
middle of May that 
Tom Robinson laid 

a bunch of lilacs on the desk of Clement 
Halsham, his form-master. The latter was 
pleased, as most of us are when we receive a 
gift. Moreover, he was glad that the gift came 
from Robinson—came, too, in the guise of 
flowers, for which he had as great a love as 
any South Sea Islander. So he treated the 
lilacs with such honours as the time and 
place allowed, setting them in a little jar of 
water upon his desk, and keeping them there 
throughout the day. At times his eyes, 
growing weary of white-washed walls and 
wooden forms, rested with a pleasant sense 
of relief upon the fresh-looking blossoms ; at 
times he caught a subtle sweetness in the 
air, and then for a few seconds work was 
changed to holiday—country holiday, far 
away from the class-room, far away from the 
town, alone with the blue sky and the sunlit 
clouds, the winds, the birds, and the swaying 
grasses. 

At half-past four, when school was over, 
Clement Halsham, to the great joy of his 
young pupil, lifted the lilacs out of the jar 
and shook the water from their stems. A 
few minutes later Robinson had the satis- 
faction of seeing him stride off up the High 
Street with the bunch of flowers in his hand. 
So far as Robinson knew, that was the end 
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of their history. 
only the beginning. But the lad 
was well content, and silently re- 
solved that lilacs should not be 
wanting on Mr. Halsham’s desk 
so long as they continued in 
flower. 

Onreaching his rooms, Clement 
Halsham placed the lilacs once 
more in water, and then, after a 
hurried tea, went out to cricket- 
practice. At eight o’clock he 
came back to supper. When the 
things had been cleared away, he lit a pipe 
and wheeling an easy chair to face the open 
window, settled down luxuriously to half an 
hour of idle musing. 

The room was filled with cool air and dusky 
shadow ; the lilacs on a table close to his 
elbow breathed out a penetrating sweetness ; 
outside, the sky darkened softly, while here 
and there the stars gleamed out in unex- 
pected places. The schoolmaster’s fancy, 
unconsciously selecting from its surroundings 
only the twilight and the lilac perfume, re- 
created a scene in his past life. 

He was sitting, as he had sat one evening 
five years ago, in the old garden at home, 
a young man full of hopes, dreaming great 
dreams, and eager to cross swords with the 
world. Beside him was a girl of eighteen, 
fair to look on, and rendered fairer still by 
the sympathy that glowed in her face as she 
listened to his words. 

It was an evening in early summer ; the 
twilight lay about them, and from the tree 
above their heads descended the fragrance of 
the lilac-blossom. 

A bell summoned them to the house. As 
they rose to go, he plucked a spray of lilac. 
“We have had a delightful talk,” he said, 
“I expect I shall often think of it again, 
especially ”—he added with a touch of raillery 
—* in the lilac season.” 

Then he gave her the spray that he had 
gathered, and the girl, thanking him, looked 





It was, indeed, 
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THE LILAC THIEF 


up with shining eyes. Their secret was plain 
enough, but the young man refused to read 
it, for in the scheme of his ambition no place 
was found for love. 

At this point in his reverie Clement 
Halsham experienced an unwonted mis- 
giving, as he suddenly laid conscious hold 
on a truth that nature for five years had 
been preparing him to understand. Ambi- 
tion, he now realised for the first time, was 
not enough for man ; love also was necessary 
to his full development. ‘The scales of a 
self-deceiving wisdom fell from his eyes, and 
he saw that his heart, in spite of its owner’s 
rigid creed, had kept a secret place for the 
memory of Hilda Vane. He saw, too, that 
solitude had become a weariness to him. It 
was strange that he had not discovered this 
before ; stranger still that he should learn it 
at last from a handful of lilacs 
given by a schoolboy. 

“If that evening could come 
again,” he said within himself, 
“JT would not lose my chance a 
second time.” 

The next morning brought a 
new bunch of the flowers, and 
the next evening a repetition of 
the reverie. So things went on 
for a week until love, crowned 
with lilac, had made a complete 
conquest of the schoolmaster’s 
heart. 

Then came the Whitsuntide 
holidays, and Clement Halsham 
went down to the old home. 
His father and mother wel- 
comed him at the door, and 
between them stood Hilda, fairer 
and sweeter as a woman than 
she had ever been as a girl. 
At her breast she wore a 
spray of lilac, which Halsham 
was not slow to take for a 
happy omen. 

He had his wish. The 
dreamed-of evening came again. 
They sat once more beneath 
the lilac-tree, the twilight gently 
closing round them, and in that 
quiet hour Clement Halsham 
said all that he had left unsaid 
five years ago. 

And thus it came to pass 
that Robinson’s lilacs had a 

XXIV—49 ; 
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meaning and history of which the giver knew 
and suspected nothing. 

The holidays sped all too quickly to an 
end, and work began again—work, whose 
delightfulness we never know until we come 
to the last holiday of all, when the hands are 
folded, in enforced repose, and the eyes are 
weary, looking for death. 

On the first day of school there were lilacs 
once more on the master’s desk. They 
brought a different message now, a message 
not of vain longing but of realised hope ; 
and their odour, as it floated out into the 
air, seemed to come not from themselves, 
but from a spray of lilac fastened in the 
bosom of a woman’s dress. In the ima 
gination of the schoolmaster something of 
romantic glamour surrounded even Robinson. 
Though it was amusing, it was not wholly 


‘* We have had a delightful talk” 
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incongruous, to think that beneath his little 
Eton jacket the wings of a Cupid lay con- 
cealed. 

That same evening Clement Halsham 
visited a friend in the suburbs. It was dark 
when he came away. As he passed under 
the long garden-wall he heard a noise among 
the overhanging branches, and, looking up, 
he discerned on the top of the wall a little 
figure busily engaged in snapping off bunches 
of blossom. 

‘*¢ Hullo, there!” hecried. “Come down.” 
The figure stood speechless and motionless. 
<‘Come down,” he repeated in a sterner voice. 
The figure sank on to its hands and knees, 
and prepared to descend. There was a scra- 
ping of boots against the wall, a thud upon 
the ground, and the figure fell in a heap 
at Halsham’s feet. Then it rose and 
stood up, mute, full of shame, with downcast 
head. 
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**]T am very sorry that you have done this for my sake” 





“Ts that you, Robinson?” asked the 
master. 

“Yes, sir.” 

** What were you doing up there ?” 

“ Getting flowers.” 

«Had any one given you leave ?” 

“Ne” 

‘“‘ Then you were stealing ? ” 

“Yes.” There was a note of defiance in 
the voice. 

“T am very sorry,” said Clement Halsham, 
laying a hand on the boy’s shoulder, “that 
you have done this,” and then he added, 
“ for my sake.” 

Those last words were in the right vein. 
The boy knew well enough that he had done 
wrong, but he knew also that he had done 
wrong for no selfish end of his own. The 
recognition of his purpose softened a heart 
that up to this point had been hardening 
fast. 

“JT couldn’t help it, sir,” 
Robinson blurted out. “I knew 
you liked flowers, and this was 
the only way I could get 
them.” 

Clement Halsham was much 
moved. He felt keenly for the 
lad. It seemed a piteous thing 
that his young benefactor should 
be reduced to the position of a 
detected culprit, and that, too, in 
the eyes of the man whom he 
delighted to honour. It was a 
cruel irony that the lilacs, which 
had brought happiness to the re- 
ceiver, should bring only shame 
to the giver. Halsham, however, 
brushed these complex considera- 
tions aside, and merely said : 

“‘ Promise me you won’t do this 
again.” 

“ll promise,” said the boy. 
“Tl never do it again, sir, 
never.” 

“That’s a bargain,” said Hal- 
sham, holding out his hand, which 
the boy took and wrung with fer- 
vour. 

Then they parted, each turning 
to his home. 

Clement Halsham was not a 
little surprised to find lilacs on his 
desk again next morning. At the 
end of school he called Robinson 
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up, and detained him till the rest had 
gone. 

“It’s all right, sir,” said the boy, in answer 
to an interrogatory glance which his master 
cast first at the flowers and then at the giver. 
“‘ After you left me last night, I went back 
to the gentleman’s house, and told him I had 
been taking his flowers. Of course, I didn’t 
bring your name in, sir, but I said I had 
taken them fora friend. I didn’t want him 
to think I did it for myself.” 

“And what did the gentleman say?” 
asked Halsham. 

“Oh, he was very nice about it, and 
laughed at me, and told me I might have as 
many flowers as I liked, any time, only I was 
to ask leave first.” 

“ You did the right thing,” said Halsham, 
‘and the gentleman behaved like a brick. 
I’m very glad.” 

“TI shall be able to give you fresh flowers 
every morning now, sir,” cried Robinson, as 
he nodded a smiling head, and disappeared 
from the class-room. 

The term passed away, and then came the 
summer holidays, in the course of which 
Clement Halsham and Hilda Vane were 
married. 

One of the first things that Halsham did 
on his return to school was to invite young 
Robinson up to tea. As they were going 
together along the High Street, the master 
said: 

“ You remember the lilacs, Robinson ? ” 

‘6 Yes, sir.” 

“TI never thanked you for them as much 
as I ought. They helped more than any- 
thing else to bring about my marriage.” 

* Really, sir?” exclaimed Robinson, with 
natural astonishment. 
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“They did, indeed. I can’t tell you the 
whole story now, but I will some day.” 

Robinson walked on in silence. He was 
thinking over his master’s words, and won- 
dering if Mrs. Halsham knew the history of 
the lilacs. 

‘‘ Does Mrs. Halsham know all about the 
lilacs, sir?” he asked at length. 

“‘ She knows that you used to bring them 
to me every day.” 

‘‘ But have you told her that I stole them?” 
he continued. 

“No. Why should I?” 

Robinson gave no answer, and presently 
they fell to talking about other things. 

‘“‘ Hilda,” said Halsham, as he ushered 
his pupil into his wife’s drawing-room, “ I 
have brought an old friend of ours to see 
you—Robinson, who used to give me the 
lilacs.” 

But Robinson was not at his ease. He 
halted stiffly in the middle of the room, and 
said ; “ Mr. Halsham has not told you that I 
stole them, and I think you ought to 
know.” 

Mrs. Halsham looked for a second at the 
boy’s face. Honesty and courage were 
written there. She knew instinctively that, 
even if he had done wrong, it was in 
obedience to some generous feeling. She 
saw, too, that he was much troubled in 
mind, and she remembered how great a part 
the lilacs had played in the drama of her 
life. 

“You dear boy,” she cried, ‘‘ what does 
that matter? Come here, and sit by me.” 

She reached her hand out to him, and 
Robinson, with a boldness for which he could 
never account, raised it gallantly to his lips 
and kissed it. 





AMONG THE WENDISH MERES 


By BEATRICE MARSHALL 


FEW years back some zealous 
pioneer of a new “holiday 
resort” discovered the Nor- 
folk Broads, and chanted 
pzans in their praise in the 
columns of newspapers and 

magazines, with the result that those solitary 





marshy tracts, once the undisturbed domain 
of the wild swan and native wherry, now 
bid fair to become as bedizened with gaudy 
house-boats and punting youths and maidens 
as the upper reaches of the Thames itself. 
But a little further afield than East Anglia 
there exists for the naturalist and the artist, 
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who deplores this threatened desecration of 
the Broads, a virgin happy hunting-ground 
in the marshlands of the Spree Wald. Picture 
a country, where, instead of roads, there is 
a puzzling network of streams, where the 
meadows are greener than the emerald, 
where every village of any importance is a 


miniature rustic 
Venice, with 
high-gabled log 
houses for palaces, 
and many a wooden 
Bridge of Sighs; 
where there are tiny 
fishing hamlets hid- 
den away among the 
rushes, almost as pri- 
mitive and inaccess- 
ible as pre-historic 
lake-dwellings ; where 
every lake has a legend about a water-nixie 
or a submerged castle; where the people 
converse in the Sclavonic language, and, 
crowning charm, the women wear a delight- 
fully picturesque costume, and you will form 
some faint idea of this enchanted region, 
which, though it is in Germany, is not in- 
habited by the Germans, but by Wends. 
One has to look back a long way across the 
ages into the grey dawn of history to learn 
how it is that these marshes, within some fifty 
miles of Berlin, came to be populated by an 
alien race speaking an alien tongue. The 
Wends were a tribe of Central Asia, part of 
the great Sclavonic horde that, marching 
westward, poured into Europe and settled in 
the country between the Elbe and Danube. 
From the days of Henry the Fowler it became 
the mission of various doughty Markgrafs to 






try and extirpate the Wends from Germanic 
soil, and Albert the Bear came near to accom- 
plishing the task when, after an attempt to 
force Christianity upon them, he fought with 
them for three days, and finally drove a 
disheartened and broken remnant of their 
army to take refuge in the bogs and forests 
of the Spree. Here, cut 
off from their enemies by 
great fastnesses of swamps 
and impenetrable barriers. 
of sword-like reeds and 
rushes, the Wends took 
root, and here they are to 
be found to-day engaged, 
as were their ancestors, in 
agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits, but chiefly in 
fishing. 

There are many colo- 
nies of fisher-folk. On the shores of the 
lakes and water-ways where houses and fur- 
niture, fishing-tackle and boats have scarcely 
changed at all in the course of a thousand 
years. 

Their remoteness from the beaten track 
has prevented these Wendish people from 
fusing to any appreciable degree with their 
German neighbours. The march of progress. 
has made few détours from the high road on: 
their account, and the typical pedagogue of 
a bygone age still wields the birch in the 
village schools, where the children come- 
bare-footed, dressed, down to the smallest 
infants, in the national costume. 

Stirring historical events that have shaken 
the world beyond their dark belt of oak-forest,. 
have left them unmolested and indeed un- 
conscious in their solitudes. Hence they 
afford unique material for the researches of 
the ethnologist, while for the traveller of 
ordinary powers of observation they add not 
a little to the attractiveness of a quaint and 
unfamiliar environment. Long may it be- 
before the Wendish fisherman becomes so. 
sordid a degenerate as the Swiss peasant. 
Yet there are not wanting signs that the- 
levelling hand of change is about to descend 
on him. 

The retail fishing industries still remain his. 
undisputed right, but the wholesale is rapidly 
passing into the hands of the Germans. 
Already in the nearer neighbourhood of 
Berlin, the primitive fishing hamlet has been 
swept away. Improved navigation has scaredi 
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the fish and destroyed the spawn. In place 
of the once modest hut stands a four-storied 
lodging-house, the owner of which concerns 
himself very little about his nets, and is only 
too willing to dispose of his fishing privileges 
at an exorbitant rate to the amateur angler, 
whose great delight is to sit hour after hour 
in a-brilliantly painted punt in the blazing 
sun, drinking innumerable boks of Lager 
beer, and vainly awaiting the bite of a very 
problematical “red-eye” or the capture of 
an eel as long as a rope. 

But it is an easy matter to glide beyond 
the spot where this latter-day “ Piscator” has 
chosen to drop anchor, and by way of a 
secluded channel over which the willows and 
alders nearly meet, to drift into the very heart 
of our watery Arcadia. Over the wide 
marshland mere the sun is setting, and a 
pageant of Turneresque colours is reflected 
on the mirror-like surface. All round com- 
plete solitude reigns and the stillness is only 
broken by the rising of a fugitive pike which 
makes a faint splash among the reeds. 
From the heights crowned by the primeval 
giants of the oak-forest, pine-clad stretches 
slope to the water’s edge and lose themselves 
in the tangled growth of sedge, tall flags, and 
flowering rushes. The banks are starred 
with the © bril- 
liantly blue for- 
get -me-not, the 
creamy water-lily, 
golden king-cup, 
purple iris, and 
fritillary, all blend- 
ing in one vivid 
patchwork of 
blossom. As the 
sun disappears, 
mysterious wraiths 
of mist float 
around you. Was 
it in this lake you 
wonder, that the 
water-spirit lived 
happily with the 
Wendish maiden 
he had forced into 
wedding him, till 
one luckless day 
when the lady 
took it into her 
head to go to 
church? Was it 





into this spectral water that the marriage ring 
was thrown by the advice of the priest ?. And 
did the forsaken mere-man ever bring his 
little water-lilies ashore and call their mother 
in a heartbroken fairy song? 

When the sun has set, and a silver 
crescent moon rises in the summer sky, 
the magic of the scene is enhanced by the 
music of the nightingales. You moor your 
boat in a curve in the shore, and imagine 
that you are alone with the water-sprites, 
until you discover a curl of blue smoke 
rising above the bulrushes. There among 
the sandy dunes nestles a tiny mud cottage 
with a roof of plaited reeds. The low 
garden fence is covered with fishing nets 
put out to dry, and at the water’s edge there 
is a raft piled with wooden boxes used for 
packing the fish. A flaxen-haired urchin, 
building castles in the sand, stares at you 
in open-mouthed amazement, as if you were 
the Erlkénig himself. Two boats lie at 
anchor, and a light punt pushes off from 
the shore. In it are a picturesque old 
fisherman and a burly youth, who is sorting 
the tackle and busily preparing for a night’s 
fishing. Courteously they greet you as they 
punt by, betraying not the least curiosity as 
to who you may be or where you come 
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from. Later a light glimmers through the 
latticed window of the little cottage, and 
twinkles in a thin flickering thread to your 
boat as you drift again over the cool grey 
face of the mere, and return to quarters less 
romantic for the night. 

With the rising of the sun next morning 
a brisk breeze springs up, and the aspect of 
the lake is changed. The wholesale fish- 
monger has sent his men for the usual 
supply of “stock,” and there is quite a 
little fleet upon the water. The boats are 
a fair size, and the fishing tackle appears 
to be of an elaborate and somewhat com- 
plicated character. It is clear enough, how- 
ever, that the nets are weighted by a rope 
strung with flat pebbles, and that as the 
fishermen slowly row round in a circle, they 
effectually scour the depths. The circle 
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” grows smaller and smaller, 


and then the last boat to 
which the end of the ropes 
is secured, rows rapidly to 
a level place on the shore, 
and the hauling in of the 
nets begins. There is a 
tremendous splashing and 
flashing of silvery shapes 
in the sunlight, as the 
captured fish turn somer- 
saults within the meshes. 
of their prison. If the 
haul proves satisfactory, 
nets and ropes are cleaned 
and arranged with great 
promptitude in readiness 
for another day’s fishing. 
The booty is taken to mar- 
ket in craft of a larger and 
stronger build, and though 
these market - wherries 
boast a sail which swells 
in the breeze, they are 
often propelled by sturdy 
young fish-wives in scarlet 
skirts and snowy head- 
dresses, who handle the 
oar as expertly as they 
nurse a baby or cook a 
“red-eye.” A Wendish 
fisher-maiden, as she wields 
the punting-pole, her figure 
reflected in the transpar- 
ent green water, or busies. 
herself on the rafts among 
the wooden packing-cases, against a back- 
ground of willows, forms a picture to delight 
the eye and heart of the artist. On Sundays 
her costume is supplemented by a velvet 
sleeveless bodice, and her shapely brown legs 
are encased in silk stockings. The Eliza- 
bethan ruff, now enjoying a spasmodic revival 
in Bond Street, never goes out of fashion 
among the Wends, for no Wendish bride 
would be complete without it, and the 
attendant bridesmaids also wear ruffs on a 
smaller scale. 

Weddings and funerals are both conducted 
among these simple fisher-folk with quaint 
old-world ritual. It must be a very im- 
pressive sight to see a funeral procession 
wending its way down the aisles of slender- 
stemmed alders and weeping willows, headed 
by the priest and the white-robed choristers ; 
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while the flower-covered coffin is followed 
by boats full of mourners who wear white 
instead of black and chant dirges in mono- 
tone. But our thoughts are not of deaths 
and burials and the tragedy of human ex- 
istence, as we land on the lively quay of a 
bright little marshland fishing-town with 
red-tiled roofs and a stumpy church spire, 
scarcely visible above the tall thickly clus- 
tering bulrushes, Here everything denotes 
the occupation of the water-side inhabitants. 
The air is filled with a strong fishy odour ; 
nets of every description are stretched out 
to dry in the little gardens, and stacks of 
oars and punting-poles are to be seen at 
every corner. Even the rudely constructed 
weir in the canal hard by is utilised for 
fish-catching. It can be raised or lowered 
at will, and the fish swimming with the rush 
of the current, apparently find it easy enough 
to get into the weir, but a very different 
matter to come out again. 

As we stroll along the line of low 
cottages, admiring the window-boxes, gay 
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with flowers, a comely fishwife with an in- 
fant in her bare arms hospitably invites us 
to view a Wendish interior. We are shown 
into the best parlour. Scrupulously clean 
are the skyblue walls adorned with lithographs 
of that trio of Prussian heroes, the old Kaiser 
Wilhelm, Bismarck, and Moltke ; the Wends 
are a loyal and law-abiding race, though 
report says there is always an uncrowned 
king amongst them. Our hostess’s bridal 
wreath of myrtle sprigs pressed and framed 
hangs beneath the family motto, embroidered 
sampler fashion. But the trophy of which 
she is proudest of all is the diploma awarded 
to the master of the house at the Fisheries 
Exhibition, a feather in the cap prized be- 
yond rubies by Wendish fishermen. It is 
the kitchen that charms us most with its 
coils of ropes, folded tawny sails, anchors, 
hooks, and its bracing tarry atmosphere. In 
a corner stand the sledges used for fishing 
in winter and a gigantic pair of grease- 
polished water-boots. Through the green- 
latticed windows we catch vistas of the litile 
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yard beyond, where, scattered about in 
artistic confusion, are boxes of every size 
and colour, and of course the ubiquitous 
nets and other fishing gear. 

As we do justice to a dainty dish of carp, 
cooked to a turn, and served with potatoes, 
the good fishwife, with tears in her honest 
eyes, tells us how the retail fishing trade is 
becoming more and more severely handi- 
capped and how the once independent fisher- 
man is sinking gradually into the position of 
a paid labourer in the employ of the usurper. 
She paints a dismal picture of a future when 
the private wherry will sail no more to mar- 
ket, when the small fisher will be hampered 
with debts and the peace of the household 
destroyed by the propagandist of social demo- 
cracy. Our wrath is momentarily inflamed by 
her simple eloquence against the swaggering 
wholesale merchant whose wife and daughters, 
arrayed in furs and diamonds, drive about the 
capital in a handsome equipage, callous of 
the fact that their greed of gold is the cause 
of tearful anxiety and distress in many quiet 
out-of-the-world fishing hamlets. 

In winter, the delicate trunks of the alders 
no longer stand in burnished foot-baths of 
marsh-marigolds nor do the kingfishers dart 
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through the air from one grassy bank to the 
other, their turquoise plumage flashing in 
the sunshine. Bare of its last amber leaf is 
the thousand-year-old oak forest, silent and 
grim, with its jagged branches outlined 
against the frosty sky. Below the pines look 
olive green, almost black, in contrast with 
the dazzling whiteness of the snow, while the 
humble reed-thatched huts are half-buried 
in the drifts. The channels no longer exist. 
The floods of early winter have merged them 
into one vast lake which the frost has turned 
to a level of black crystal. 

Boats and punts lie idle in the sheds, but 
the sledges are in full activity. They are 
constructed out of a few rough, strong 
planks, and, like the boats, are supplied 
with a central cylinder on which the ropes 
are wound. By means of sledges the fishing 
industry is carried on just as busily in wintcr 
as in summer. 

The stalwart, beardless Wends (the Wend 
is always clean-shaven) start on a winter 
fishing expedition attired in thick woolly 
over-alls, and top-boots with ice-spurs. They 
slide rapidly over the boundless expanse of 
glittering ice, pushing the sledge piled with 
nets, axes, baskets, and poles of about fifteen 
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feet in length as they go. When their 
destination is reached, a spot is selected not 
far from the bank, and a hole of about five 
yards in circumference is hewn in the ice. 
Beyond, at intervals, a chain of smaller holes 
is made. With the aid of the long poles 
the men insert the nets beneath the ice, 
and guide them from hole to hole, till the 
beginning and end of the rope meet at the 
hauling-place. “Afterwards the process is 
much the same as in summer-time. The 
lower, heavily-weighted net drags the ground, 
and the fish finding themselves drawn into 
an ever-narrowing circle finally leap flapping 
to the surface in thousands. Bags and 
baskets are filled. The fisherman’s day’s 
work is over. Quickly he packs up, lights 
his pipe, and with one foot on the runner 
of the sledge, the other ringing on the hard 
smooth ice, glides home through the grey 
wintry gloaming. 

On the wide kitchen-hearth numb fingers 
are warmed, and clothes stiff with frost 
thawed and dried. After supper the family 
draw round the four-cornered stove, with its 

quaint green Dutch 
tiles; and father 
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and sons, luxuriating in warmth and rest, 
fill the room with clouds of smoke, while 
the girls net or “plough” billows of snowy 
cambric with their needles. 

In her shadowy corner, the firelight 
flickering on her wrinkled face, the grand- 
mother sits at her spinning-wheel—a study 
worthy of Rembrandt. Fast as lightning 
the threads fly through her gnarled fingers. 
The younger generation smile a little con- 
temptuously at the antiquated garments 
turned out by Granny. Such things belong 
to another age. What is the good of making 
them now? So little does unvenerating 
youth know of the magic of spinning, or 
appreciate the charm that lies in home-spun 
linen. But one small child, greedy for a 
story, cuddles its fair curls against the old 
dame’s knee, and through the hum of the 
wheel listens enthralled to yarns of Kobolds, 
witches, and headless horsemen, and of spell- 
bound princesses imprisoned in fairy palaces 
deep down in the earth, fated to spin twelve 
shirts of flax at the rate of one stitch per 
year. When those shirts are finished the 
King of the Wends will regain his throne 
and sceptre. 


FISHERMAN’S COTTAGE IN THE MARSHES 











THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST 


BEING STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., D.C.L., Lorp BisHor oF RIPON 


X.—SINGLE-MINDED RELIGION 


>\HERE is a snare of unreality 

#) in life. Its true purpose 
is often lost sight of in the 
desire for some secondary 
advantage. Man no longer 
works for the purpose of 
fulfilling his labour, but for the sake of 
something else which seems more profitable. 
Art is not pursued for art’s sake, but for the 
sake of gain. Religion shares in this prosti- 
tution. Once it was the simple necessity of 
man’s nature; now, it becomes a profitable 
fashion. Piety can win the profit of reputa- 
tion and gold. It is no more the outcome 
of the soul’s ardour ; it is the vehicle of his 
avarice, and it has become unreal. A man 
gives alms, says his prayers, performs his 
fast, for the sake of advantage. When things 
are thus, religion is diverted from its proper 
end. A man’s aims are degraded. His 
heart is divided, his trust in God is under- 
mined. The advantage which is reaped 
without is accompanied by a deterioration 
within. The reputation and the purse may 
increase, but the character declines. The 
soul of man is wounded within him. 

The injury is within. The outward deeds 
of piety, almsgiving, prayer, and fasting, are 
not evil in themselves. It is the worldly 
spirit which is to blame. The prevalence of 
unworthy and secondary motives vitiates the 
deeds of charity and piety. It will be under- 
stood, then, why our Lord so earnestly directs 
the attention of His disciples within. The 
heart can purify, and the heart can pollute 
every deed. The action needs to be sancti- 
fied by the motive; the gift by the altar. 
Now, if the true spirit of religion be the filial 
spirit, every action should be done as a son 
works for the love of his father. The religion 
which finds its support in human custom, 
human ambition, human gain, is not the 
religion which the Father of all can accept, 
since He looks not on the outward appear- 
ance, but on the heart. Christ seeks to 
enforce a religion animated by a filial spirit. 
He sees in the customs and practices around 





Him a religion which has become unreal. He \) 


sees in ita religion which is degrading instead 
of raising man’s character. He points out 
the threefold degradation. 

I. Man’s aims are degraded. 

This is the theme of the early part of 
Matthew vi. Christ takes the works of piety 
in order. He shows how almsgiving, prayer, 
and fasting, may be practised, not in a 
religious, but in a worldly spirit. He does 
not deny that this may be profitable ; on the 
contrary, He admits the advantage which 
may accrue. He says of those who act thus, 
“They have their reward,” (Matt. vi. 2, 5, 
and 16). They have their reward in the 
applause of men, in the increase of their 
reputation for liberality and piety. But such 
a reward can only be pleasing to a spirit 
which has already become deteriorated. Its 
desires must have fallen low. The glory of 
divine things, the pleasure of a Father’s 
smile, the delight of growing into a Father’s 
likeness, the satisfaction of being and doing 
that which the Father would wish, must have 
lost their charm. The tastes and ambitions 
must have become coarse and earthly. The 
love of this world’s treasures must have taken 
hold of the heart. 

Hence comes the caution of verse 19. 
“ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
the earth.” The warning comes in fitly 
after the description of the earthly sort of 
religion which rested on worldly gain and 
applause. Christ indicates to those who 
follow the fashionable religion of their day 
that, notwithstanding all appearance to the 
contrary—their alms, prayers, and fasts—they 
are but worldlings, whose treasure is on 
earth and whose heart must be there also. 

In pity and tenderness He reminds them 
of what they must very well know, that such 
treasure is transitory. It is exposed to the 
natural corruption ofall earthly things. The 
moth and rust can destroy. Wealth and 
reputation wear out. It is exposed also to the 
rivalry and robbery of those whose interests 
are contrary to ours. The thieves may 
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break through and steal—(verses 19, 20). 
But it is the inward degradation which 
presses most upon our Lord’s thought. No 
man can be thus enamoured of earthly re- 
ward or reputation without bringing his 
heart to this earthly level. The heart, which 
is the seat of religion ; the heart, which might 
be the scene of the most glorious and en- 
nobling emotions; the heart is sinking into 
the mud of meré earthliness. It must be so; 
for where the treasure is, there will the heart 
be also (verse 21). We may test ourselves 
by asking, What do we love best? The whole 
nature takes its law from the heart. Our 
works, our thoughts, our conversation, take 
their tinge and tone from our hearts. The 
heart and the motive infect or illumine the 
whole of our being. “The light of the body 
is the eye” (verse 22). 

The light of the body is the eye. The 
illustration is simple enough. If we close 
the eye, we are in darkness. If we open it 
to heaven’s light, our whole frame partakes 
of the joy of that light. A pleasant thing it 
is to behold the sun. Every pulse, every 
muscle, every nerve, seems to partake of the 
brightness which is poured in upon the 
open eye. In the same way everything de- 
pends upon the purity and simplicity of 
motive. He is a good man whose motives 
and aims are good. “If, then, thine eye be 
single, thy whole body is full of light ” (verse 
22). The whole soul must pass into the 
motive. If the heart is enlisted, then the 
whole of our being is brought into service. 
The single eye here is like the honest and 
good heart spoken of in the parable of the 
sower (Luke viii. 15). But, on the other hand, 
“If thine eye be evil, thy whole body is full of 
darkness ” (verse 23). Ifthe aim and motive 
be base and low, the whole nature suffers. 
It is as though an evil darkness spread over 
it. Nothing is seen in its true colours. 
The heart colours everything. The prin- 
ciple which Christ declares is one which is 
recognised by many writers. Sir Walter 
Scott in “RedGauntlet” represents Alan Fair- 
ford writing to Daisie Latimer. ‘“ All that 
happens to thee gets a touch of the wonder- 
ful and sublime from thine own rich imagi- 
nation. Didst thou ever see what artists 
call a Claude Lorraine glass, which spreads 
its own particular hue over the whole land- 
scape which you see through it? Thou 
beholdest ordinary events just through such 
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a medium.” In the bad sense the same 
principle is expressed in the well known 
lines: 


‘* All seems infected which the infected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye.” 


So in the moral world. Worldly eyes see 
everything from a worldly point of view. 
The merit and value of everything is so 
measured. Higher considerations do not 
appeal to them. The eye isevil. Darkness 
pervades the whole nature. Heaven’s light 
finds no entrance or is seen only through a 
false tinted medium. The deterioration is 
complete when the organ which should be 
the vehicle of light is either closed to light 
or distortsit. “If, therefore, the light that is 
in thee be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness ” (verse 23). : 

II. The heart is divided. 

The picture which our Lord drew in the 
previous verses prepares for what follows. 
The eye, which should give entrance to pure 
light, may, through perversion or disease, give 
only imperfect admission to it. The light 
suffers from the medium through which it 
passes. The motive of the heart perverts 
the vision of the soul. But man is a creature 
of mixed motives. The best are not wholly 
pure in motive. The worst are not wholly 
corrupt. The Pharisee, whose heart was 
smitten with worldliness, and whose pride 
was inflated with the world’s applause, had 
no wish to be wholly irreligious. Mixed 
feelings governed his life. The hope that he 
was truly religious did not quite forsake him, 
even while he paid such abject homage to 
the world. He wished to stand well with 
God, while he secured the high opinion of 
man. His eye was not single: double de- 
sires possessed his heart: worldliness con- 
fused heaven’s light. He was attempting 
the impossible. Against this our Lord uttered 
his caution, “‘ No man can serve two masters” 
(verse 24). 

“No man can serve two masters; for _ 
either he will hate the one and love the © 
other; or else he will hold to the one, and 
despise the other.” We see the reason at 
once. The heart can have but one allegiance 
at a time. We may have many friends. We 
can have but one master; for the soul must 
have its preferences ; and it will soon choose 
between master and master. Nay, according 
to our Lord’s previous sayings, the soul has 
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already chosen. The Pharisee had given his 
allegiance to the world. In the world’s 
applause and approval he found his joy. 
There he found, as he had sought, his reward; 
there was his treasure; there was his heart. 
The service of God, under the circumstances, 
was only a pretence. How could he give 
his heart to God whose heart was already 
bound to the service of the world, and whose 
love and whose hopes were there? No 
belief in our own piety can make us pious 
under such circumstances. No worldly ap- 
proval could make us servants of God when 
our hearts were already given away from Him. 
** Ye cannot serve God and mammon ” (verse 
24). 
The evil of this divided heart is that it 
really means alienation from God. It also 
means that the character cannot grow in 
unity with itself. The difference between 
greatness and littleness among men is found 
in the presence or lack of concentration. 
One man gives his whole soul and mind to 
the matter in hand, another can only give 
a distracted attention. In the one case the 
whole man is on the spot, in the other it is 
but a portion of the man. The one can, like 
a good general, concentrate his force where 
it is wanted, the other can gather together 
but a remnant of his powers. Transfer the 
thought to the moral nature. There are men 
who are ruled by one great and supreme 


idea. Every faculty and power is devoted 
to it. Such a fact gives dignity to a man’s 
life. Ifthe leading idea be a high and noble 


one, the character becomes ennobled in the 
pursuit of it. But when the life is ruled by 
no noble idea, character declines. When it 
is not governed by one idea it becomes force- 
less. To be at the mercy of one’s passions 
is to be at the mercy of many winds. The 
course shaped under such circumstances will 
be a wandering, uncertain course. The man’s 
life will be indecisive, profitless. His char- 
acter will never knit together. He will never 
achieve the unity of his manhood. He will 
have learned little and be fit for little. There 
will be a constant discord in his life. Its 
music will be broken and unsatisfactory. 
The witness of the Prophet against the men 
of his day will be true. ‘Their heart is 
divided: now shall they be found faulty. 
The worldly spirit divides the heart from 
God, and dissipates all force and concentra- 
tion. Life is a vain attempt at impossible 
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compromises, Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon. It is Christ’s warning. And yet 
thousands still attempt the impossible. Their 
heart is given to the frivolity and emptiness 
of life, yet they cultivate the fashionable side 
of religious life. They will take part in a 
féte, in theatricals, and café chantants for 
religious or philanthropic objects. They 
will admire enthusiastically the picturesque 
exterior of religious life. They will delight 
in its displays. They may even go slumming. 
But they will not abandon their sacrifices at 
the altar of mammon. With their taste they 
appreciate religion. With their hearts they 
serve the world. They feel the unreality of 
their position. They seek to allay the re- 
proaches of conscience by halting, spas- 
modic, and conventional attentions to re- 
ligious claims and duties. They endeavour 
to reconcile the irreconcileable. They like 
to believe themselves pious, while their hearts 
are given to the world. To such Christ’s 
words are clear and irrevocable. ‘“ No man 
can serve two masters. Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.” 

Must, then, religious people go out of the 
world? Is the only religious life the life of 
the recluse and the ascetic? By no means. 
It is of the heart that Christ is speaking. 
A man may know where his heart is by ask- 
ing where his treasure is. What can he the 
most ill afford to part with? What does he 
most tenaciously cling to? He will thus 
know which is the eye he must needs pluck 
out, or the hand which is better cut off. But 
if, indeed, he lives in the world, and its gew- 
gaws, and wealth, and honours are nothing to 
him, because he worships honour, truth, love, 
fidelity, purity, God, more than any of those ; 
then let him use his life and all that it brings 
in the highest service. He is in the midst 
of these things, but he is not betrayed by 
them; for his heart is otherwhere. He is 
like the painter or the poet who passes 
through the fashionable drawing-room, or the 
market of the city untainted, because he sees 
beauties which outshine all these, or hears 
music which is sweeter than all the sounds 
of earth. His heart is above these things : 
he is unspoiled by them—and he can live and 
reign among them, because his throne is 
placed higher than the highest which earth 
can understand. He whose heart is with God 
may live unspotted in the world. The deadly 
drink which poisons others he can taste with- 
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out peril. He can take up the venomous 
beast and remain unharmed ; for there is a 
fire of higher love into which he can cast all 
harmful things. 

But it is not thus with all. Some must be 
saved by fear; the robe of worldliness must 
be torn oft; he must hate the garment spotted 
by the flesh. Happy is he who, being cruci- 
fied with Christ, is crucified also to the world. 
But till we are dead to the world, there is the 
danger that we may become demoralised and 
weakened by becoming worldly, while our 
lives may become profitless by endeavouring 
to serve God and mammon. 

III. Trust in God is undermined. 

When the heart is fixed intently upon 
worldly advantage, it slowly but surely loses 
its trust in God. Secondary means are con- 
sidered. The spirit of ambition, intrigue, and 
management takes possession of the soul. 
The superintending wisdom is forgotten ; the 
Fatherly love is lost sight of. Anxiety born 
of over eagerness fills the heart. The 
jealousies, the heartburnings, the cares of the 
worldly life become our portion. We cannot 
leave things in God’s hands. We lose faith, 
for the childlike spirit is no longer ours. That 
priceless gift has been lost. In its place 
comes a load of earthly anxieties. Hence our 
Lord gives this counsel: ‘Take no thought 
(or rather, Be not anxious) for your life, 
what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink ; nor 
yet for your body what ye shall put on. Is 
not the life more than the food, and the body 
than the raiment? Behold the birds of the 
heaven ; for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they ?” (verses 25,26). Thus our Lord 
leads his hearers back to the simple life of 
childlike trust. In being worldly you have 
gathered anxieties which are inconsistent with 
the filial spirit. If you realise the heavenly 
Father, you will not need to be the victim 
of such anxious cares. To understand His 
love is to be at rest about the future. The 
terrible to-morrow, which casts its heavy 
shadow upon so many hearts need never 
darken yours—for your heavenly Father, who 
feeds the birds, deems you much better than 
they. 

The connection needs to be observed. 
The link between verse 24 and 25 is very 
strong. The divided life is vain. Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon. Therefore—on 


this very ground—I say unto you, “ Be not 
anxious for your life,’ &c. The anxious 
spirit is a sign that the mammon power rules. 
the heart. It is not the rich man only who is. 
a worldling. The poor man who is the prey 
of gnawing misgivings betrays the power 
which the world has over his soul. In the 
struggle of existence the eyes of men—rich 
and poor alike—are drawn too much to the 
things that perish. The rich who cling to 
their wealth and the poor who grasp at it 
practically say that a man’s life does consist 
in the abundance of the things possessed. 
To such the meat is more than life; the 
raiment more than the body. ‘“ Having food 
and raiment, let us therewith be content,” is 
in their view a text (1 Tim. vi. 8) for philo- 
sophers who are enamoured of their studies 
and who ask no more than strength of body 
and mind to continue them. The quiet 
peace which faith in a Father’s love can 
bring, cannot be the portion of those who 
cherish discontent. Feverish and greedy 
impatience destroys trust. The anxiety to 
increase material possessions springs from 
the same parentage as the miserliness which 
hoards them. The craving for more pierces 
the soul through with many sorrows (1 Tim. 
vi. 10). 

Take no thought. Does our Lord, then, 
check the impulses of prudence? Is thrift 
inconsistent with the heavenly spirit? Not 
so; our Lord is not thinking of the calm and 
prudent spirit which endeavours by a wise 
forethought to prevent himself or his becom- 
ing a burden to others. A man is bound to. 
provide for his own (1 Tim. v. 8). The law, 
which bids us do to others as we would they 
should do unto us, sanctions this proper 
provision for our own. The self-denial 
which seeks to avoid being burdensome to. 
others is but a part of brotherly love. Our 
Lord by no means sanctions that heedless 
selfishness which is. content to enjoy itself 
and leave the burden of to-morrow to others. 
He only chides the feverish, worldly spirit, 
which frets and harrasses itself with needless 
fears and greedy anxieties. He would say, 
do your duty to-day. Act with courage, 
diligence, and prudence to-day. Do not fret 
after the impossible. Do not give way to 
the spirit which desires to be something 
which God has not made you. Play the game 
according to the rules. Do your best with 
the tools which have been given you. No 
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anxiety can alter the conditions of life. 
** Which of you by taking thought can add one 
cubit to his stature?” (verse 27). We may 
improve the conditions of life by industry 
and foresight. This is to use the talents 
God has given. To be the victim of restless 
desires and burning discontent is as wrong 
as it is useless. It tends to despondency, 
indolence, or dishonour. Because we have 
only one talent, we are not therefore justified 
in wrapping it in a napkin and doing nothing. 
The men of Chitral did not lay down their 
arms because their forces were scant and 
their difficulties many. They did not vainly 
fret ; but they planned prudently and fought 
bravely. They did their best with such re- 
sources as they had. They were not the 
victims of fretful, feverish anxiety. This had 
unnerved them. So would Christ have His 
soldier to fight, courageously and thought- 
fully—not conjuring up new fears, but facing 
present difficuties, mindful of the love which 
never fails and of the eye which never sleeps. 

Every care may be cast upon God, while 
every duty may be manfully done. St. Peter 
gave the counsel “ Casting all your care upon 
Him.” He used the same word which our 
Lord uses here. Care in the sense of fret- 
ful, distracting anxiety should have no place 
in the heart of the true son of God—for He 
(God) careth (the word is different now: it 
has no touch of fever or distress in it) for 
you. 

All disturbing, anxious care may go. We 
may rely upon our Father, if we are doing 
fitly His will. There need be no anxious 
thought for food. He feeds the birds. Nor 
yet for raiment. He clothes the lilies in their 
splendid hues. “ Verily I say unto you that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 
{verses 29, 30). 

We sometimes hear language which im- 
plies, if it does not say, that our Lord here 
counselled impossibilities. If the world, it 
is said, were to act upon Christ’s advice, it 
would be ill for the world. Men would go 
without the necessities of life. But we have 
seen that our Lord does not forbid thrift 
and prudence, but only that worldly-minded 
anxiety that cannot do its duty to-day with- 
out peering curiously and fearfully into the 
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face of to-morrow. He is only the foe of 
distracting and needless care. But further, 
He recognises the ordinary needs of life. 
If He counsels us against this troubled 
anxiety, He declares that the heavenly 
Father recognises ordinary human needs. 
“ Therefore” —such are His words—“ take no 
thought, saying what shall we eat or what 
shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? (For after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek) for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these things ” 
(verses 31, 32). Ye have need of all these 
things, and your heavenly Father knoweth 
it. He does not counsel idleness. He 
worked with His hands, giving us an example 
that we should follow His steps; but He 
worked as always under the care of the 
heavenly Father; and He would make us 
partakers of His spirit, that we might never 
doubt the Father’s love, or imagine that He 
did not know that we have need of all these 
things. The hand of the diligent maketh 
rich, said the old Testament writer, remark- 
ing on the success which attends industry. 
Let him work with his hands that he may 
have to give to him that needeth, said the 
Apostle, remarking on the use of wealth. 
And our Lord gave no counsel which is 
hostile to the industry thus inculcated. He 
rather thought of the spirit in which life 
and work should be faced. He sought to 
banish the anxious care which grew out of 
forgetfulness of the Father’s love. He sought 
to banish it also, as a sign that the heart had 
forgotten the higher in its eagerness for the 
lower. Wherever this care existed, the true 
aim of life was forgotten. The heavenly 
Father, and the Father’s kingdom were lost 
sight of; and therefore He closed this sec- 
tion of the sermon by bringing back the 
thoughts of His disciples to this supreme 
end of life. Do not give way to anxious 
care, but “seek ye first the kingdom and 
His righteousness.” We are taken back to 
the language with which the sermon opens. 
The first benediction told of the kingdom of 
heaven. It was to be the portion of those 
who sought not their own. It belonged to 
the poor in spirit. It was the first of 
Christ’s blessings. For this indeed is the 
highest blessing of the sons of men—viz., 
that they should realise that they belong to 
no earthly kingdom. The life which is 
circumscribed by the realm of earthly things 
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is not worthy of them who are sons of the 
Father of spirits. They should realise the 
divine order, they should seek the heavenly 
kingdom. And therefore Jesus Christ having 
pointed out the grave defects of the unreal 
religion which prevailed among the pietists 
of His day, urges on His disciples the 
supreme duty of making the kingdom—the 
heavenly kingdom—first in their thoughts 
and first in their aims. Seek ye first the 
kingdom ; but realise that this kingdom is 
not material or temporal. Its pomp is not 
the pomp of earth. Its might is not that 
which the world counts might. Seek the 
kingdom, but seek it with the remembrance 
of that which constitutes its glory and its 
strength. Seek the kingdom and the righ- 
teousness of Him who is its King. 

Righteousness, said the wise man, exalteth 
a nation (Prov. xiv. 34). How high and ex- 
alted then must that kingdom be whose very 
laws are righteousness and whose king is the 
Lord our righteousness! The world is slow 
to believe, but it is notwithstanding true, 
that righteousness is the strongest thing upon 
earth. St. Jerome accounted justice as the 
mother of all virtues. He was right, seeing 
that without justice there could be no virtue. 
So in the strongest monarchy of all it is said 
—‘ A sceptre of righteousness (or upright- 
ness) is the sceptre of Thy kingdom. Thou 
hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity, 
therefore God, even Thy God, hath anointed 
Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy 
fellows ” (Ps. xlv. 6, 7, and Heb. i. 8, 9). 

Joy and triumph of the highest sort waits on 
the righteous King. His exaltation is above 
His fellows, because He loved righteousness ; 
and His joy is as His exaltation. The lan- 
guage of our Lord is similar. It embodies 
for His disciples the same principle. Ful- 
ness of joy and success wait upon righteous- 
ness. Seek first the kingdom and His righ- 
teousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you (verse 33). 

But is this true? Do the lovers and 
followers of righteousness gain all these 
things? Is it not the witness of the sacred 
writer that they wandered about in sheep- 
skins and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented ? (Heb. xi. 37, 38). And was not 
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this because they sought first the kingdom 
and the righteousness? They showed the 
world indeed that there was a treasure more 
precious than all which the world held dear. 
But did they win these other things? They 
had what God saw fit and best. They were 
fed with the food which was most convenient 
for them. This was enough for them ; for 
thus they showed that man doth not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God; and they 
realised thus the greatness and meaning of 
God’s kingdom. And if more be needed, 
they became possessors of all things earthly, 
as they held the heavenly key which explained 
all things. Their possession was as wide as 
their knowledge of God (1 Cor. iii. 22). 
They possessed all things, because they drew 
from all things their true message and virtue. 
For them all things worked together for good 
(Rom. viii. 28); and so in the very truest 
sense all things were theirs. Every day 
brought its message, and its discipline of 
sorrow or of joy. Their faith led them to 
learn of each day its own message, and to 
accept its discipline; they were content to 
leave the future; they saw the work of God 
before them every day; they did it, regard- 
less of anything which the future might 
bring. They gained all that God meant 
them to gain. Was not the best of herit- 
ages theirs? Were not all other things 
added to them ? 

“Take, therefore, no thought for the 
morrow ; for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof” (verse 34). 

Gare adds the evil of to-morrow to the 
discipline of to-day. Care therefore cries, 
‘*‘ My burden is greater than I can bear.” 
Faith meets the pain, loss, or difficulty which 
is measured out to it to-day. It leaves to- 
morrow in the hands «f God. It therefore 
learns to say, “I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me ; for nothing 
has been too heavy, neither pain, nor loss, 
nor temptation. All has been meted out as 
I was able to bear it. The strength was 
sufficient for the day ; and out of the evil I 
gained the good. Thus the blessing of each 
day was mine.” 











THE KNIGHTS OF THE LORD 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE REv. J. REID HOWATT 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn”: “‘ His brow the soldiers crowned with 
thorn” 
Lesson: Rom. xv. 1-13 
Text: ‘‘ Under the shadow "—Psalm xci. i. 


THE WISE KNIGHT 


E was a good and noble King, 
who loved the right and 
hated evil. A great sorrow 
lay on his heart as he 
looked on many of his sub- 
jects and saw how they 

lived. He had spoken to them, and tried 

to make them better, but they soon forgot 
what he said. 

«“ How can I make them to know?” he 
asked, half to himself, and half to the cour- 
tiers who were round him, as he looked from 
the palace window over the city and the 
gardens and the far-stretching plains beyond. 
«IT have given them good laws; I have pro- 
tected their fields ; they have had peace ; but 
how many of them are living for themselves 
alone, and their eyes never go up to God! 
How can I make them understand ?” 

He was lost in reverie till some movement 
made him look down. And there, bending 

* From ‘‘Hymns for Children,” ~ 





low before him, a figure knelt, covered and 
shrouded with gossamer gauze that floated 
dark but soft as a cloud about him. He was 
the Wise Knight, who had come from a 
foreign land; he loved the King, and was 
faithful to him, and the King knew him to 
be good and true. 

“Speak,” said the King, looking kindly 
down, and the Knight lifted his face, so 
dark, but beautiful beyond the power of 
tongue to tell, and his eyes were like homes 
of pity. 

«“ By the Shadow, my liege,” he said, “ by 
the Shadow.” 

Then the King bade him stand, and they 
talked in low tones, looking out on the city 
and fields at times, and pointing here and 
there. 

Then the Knight from the foreign land 
drew the filmy cloud of the dark gossamer 
round him till his face was hidden, and 
softly glided away. 

But the King kept watch from the palace 
window. 

It was a glorious day: the sun was scatter- 
ing gold everywhere, and the soft breeze was 
kind. Men and women and little children, 


with work and play, were making the music: 


to which the world rolls on. 
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And the Shadow moved among them: the 
Shadow of acloud. It moved on and on, 
and nothing could keep it back. It stepped 
lightly over the loftiest walls; it went dry- 
footed through the streams ; it walked from 
top to top of the trees, yet never a leaf bent 
under its weight. 

It fell on a man who had hate in his 
heart, and bit by bit the hate passed away, 
and a strange peace came. 

It fell on a woman as the eye of a serpent 
was fixed upon her, and was drawing her 
closer and closer: and in the Shadow the 
jewelled eye grew dull: she saw the serpent 
and escaped. 

It fell on a man who was gathering stones 
to add to the height of a great house he was 
building: and the house seemed strange with 
the Shadow on it: it looked like a tomb; 
and the man knelt and prayed a prayer he 
had forgotten for many a year. 

It fell on a poor convict labouring in the 
field with a chain on his ankles, and he 
wiped his brow, his face grew beautiful, and 
he lifted his eyes to God. 

So the Shadow passed from field to field, 
and house to house, and land to land, and 
wherever it fell there was chill and fear, but 
when it was gone there came quiet and bless- 
ing, and every fountain was made fresher, 
every flower was made fairer, every soul was 
made better for the touch of the Shadow. 

Can you read the riddle? 

The Knight is Suffering: his King is 
God : his work is—Love. 


SECOND EVENING 


Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Jesus, to Thy children listen” 
Lesson : 1 Cor, xiii. 


Text: ‘‘ My sword shall be bathed in heaven” — 
Is, xxxiv, 5. 
THE SWORD OF LOVE 


You like to hear about swords; there is 
something so glittering and sharp about them 
that they almost magnetise us, as the eye of 
the serpent is said to magnetise small birds. 
And there are some rare stories about them, 
too—from the sword Excalibur which King 
Arthur had, and which was withdrawn at 
last by the hand that came out of the lake, 
and the sword of Scanderbeg which worked 
wonders with him, but was useless in the hand 
of any other (as is the way with many gifts 
and powers in this world), down to the two- 
handed sword of Sir William Wallace—there 
XXIV—so 
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are interesting stories about all of these, and 
about many more, but the sword which the 
text speaks of is the most interesting of them 
all, for it is the sword of the Lord. 

But we do not like to think of the Lord 
with a sword in His hand ; we would rather 
think of Him with His hand stretched out 
to heal and help. Yes, and that is the way 
He loves best Himself, but there are times 
when He must use the sword, too. There 
are sins that need to be struck down, evils 
that need to be slain, and wickednesses that 
need to be destroyed. So He must use the 
sword at times, though He would rather 
peacefully and lovingly sway the sceptre 
only. 

Do you notice, however, what He says 
about His sword? ‘It shall be bathed in 
heaven.” ‘This is a strange thing to say, but 
it has a deep, deep meaning. What is 
heaven? Is it not the place of pity, of love 
and mercy and goodness? Is there any 
anger there, or harshness, or hatred, or 
cruelty? There is none. It is love, and 
love only, that reigns there supreme. 

Then what does He mean when He says 
that His sword shall be bathed in heaven ? 
Just this: that though the things He does 
may seem to us to be cruel and harsh, yet 
there is kindness in them after all; the 
sword that smites is bathed in love, and 
when love gives a wound it is in order to 
make us better when the healing comes. 

Is not that the way the doctor works? 
His lancet is very keen, and he has knives 
that are very sharp, and he sometimes gives 
great pain as he uses them. But is he 
unkind? Is he cruel? No man could be 
kinder, or mean to be more merciful ; what 
he is trying to do, through all the pain he is 
giving, is to save us from something or other 
that would pain us far more at last than all 
the pain he is giving us for a little. 

It is so that God has sometimes to give 
us pain—to use His sharp and glittering 
sword—but that sword is bathed in heaven: 
there is love in it, and it is a loving hand 
that is using it. Of course there is pain, 
there must be pain for a while, but the 
love that goes with God’s sword, brings its 
own sweetness and its own healing for the 
wound. . 

This is how it is with God, and it should 
be the same with us. You, too, have a 
sword—every one of you. It is the tongue. 
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The Psalmist calls it a sharp sword, and so 
at times it is and must be. So long as wrong 
things are done and need to be put right, so 
long as there is wickedness that needs to be 
destroyed, just so long must the tongue need 
to be like a sword. Yes, but what kind of a 
sword? One that is bathed in unkindness, or 
one that is bathed in love? The one isa 
bad tongue that does evil even when it is 
speaking against evil, the other is a good 
tongue that does good, even when it gives 
pain. 

For example: you know a boy who has 
done something that is very wrong. Well, 
you may need to speak to him about it, and 
that is perhaps all right. But how do you 
speak to him? Do you only point out how 
wicked he has been, and how much better 
you are, and say a great many hard things to 
him? If that is all you do, then it is a bad 
sword you are using—one that is bathed in 
cruelty, not in kindness. The good tongue 
speaks the truth, but speaks it in love; it 
points out the fault, not for the sake of fault- 
finding, but for the sake of doing good, of 
helping one who has gone wrong to get right 
again and not lose heart. The bad sword 
never does good ; the good sword never does 
evil ; we may speak the truth, yet be sinning 
while we are speaking, because we are not 
speaking in love. 

Keep your swords bright and pure, 
children, as God keeps His, by keeping them 
bathed in love. If there is anything wrong 
that needs to be spoken about, or pointed 
out to be destroyed, before doing it ask: 
Why am I going to talk about this? Is it to 
do any good, or is it only because my own 
heart is wicked? Never, never use that 
sword—the sword that is bathed in evil: its 
wounds rankle and spread, and never do 
good. Let your sword be the sword of a 
true knight of the Cross, a sword that is 
bathed in heaven—a tongue that is sheathed 
within the lips of love. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “ Unfold Thy banners, God of love” 
Lesson : 1 Chron. xi, 15-25 


Text: ‘‘ He went down and slew a lion in a pit ina 
snowy day ”"—1 Chron. xi. 22 


A TOUGH FIGHT 
Tuat is what he did, and it was counted 
worth the telling. Why? To give courage 
to other people, of course. That is what all 
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history is for, or should be for—to.show us 
what others have done, that we may be 
encouraged to do the like if it is good, or 
show us where and why they failed, that we 
may learn to avoid the same mistakes. It 
must have been a stiff fight. The man was 
cold and the lion was hungry, but the man 
got warm as the lion got desperate, and 
there was no escape for either. ll retreat 
was cut off from both: it had to be a fight 
to the death of one or other. But perhaps 
that is not so much to be regretted. There 
are a great many fights we have to make that 
we would make all the better, perhaps, if it 
was a clear case of one or other going down, 
for there was no retreating. We never really 
know all we can do till we are fairly put to 
it. As long as we think there is a chance 
to shirk we are sure to take it, whenever the 
struggle becomes extra hard. He was a 
shrewd old general, and knew what he was 
about, who was in the habit of putting his 
men where they Aad to fight, and then 
making them this simple speech: ‘“ There’s 
the enemy, lads; if you don’t kill them, 
they'll kill you!” The men understood, and 
acted accordingly. 

This is something of the spirit we must 
seek after, for we shall need it. There are 
sundry lions we also have to meet, and must 
fight to the death, if we fight them at all. 
There, for instance, is laziness. You know 
something about that in the snowy day, do 
you not? Bed-clothes are very heavy in the 
morning then ; can’t lift them off! The fire 
seems like a magnet: draws you to it and 
holds you there. There is such a risk in 
going out. “There’s a lion without,” you 
say—or something almost as bad—cold and 
slipperiness and discomfort. Yes, but there 
is a bigger lion within, within yourself, for 
laziness is there, and if you don’t kill it, it 
will one day kill you. Begin the fight there ; 
spring up in the morning at the proper time 
though your teeth are chattering and you 
have to break the ice in the basin. Do your 
duty during the day though the snow should 
be falling as large as a shilling (or eighteen- 
pence, as someone once described it). Your 
victory there will help you to many a greater 
victory elsewhere, but if you fail there, you 
will fail in a hundred other things, simply 
because you have not learnt to conquer 
yourself, 

But there, again, is your particular sin, 
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Everybody has some sin that stands up 
bigger than the rest. With some it is un- 
truthfulness, with others it is sulkiness, with 
some it is disobligingness, and with some it 
is selfishness. Whatever it is, it is a lion 
that must be fought ; and there is nothing 
for it but fighting—hard fighting, too. You 
can’t coax a wild lion, and you can’t cut its 
claws with fine promises. It neither asks 
nor gives any quarter: you must either kill 
it or it will kill you. Then, when the case 
is so clear, don’t waste your time by trying 
any wheedling ways of conquering. Make 
up your mind, and make up your muscles 
too, that either it must go down or you 
must. When it comes to that—a fair fight 
to the death—then there is all hope for you, 
but never till then. 

But be clear, and be very sure, about this 
also—that things will always seem to be 
against you. It is always a snowy day when 
you fairly face these lions ; it is never exactly 
the kind of weather you would think most 
suitable. There is always some hindrance 
in the way. Another day always seems a 
better day. That is the mistake that has 
given the lions their chance again and again, 
so that they have slain their thousands who 
could have slain them, if they had only 
attacked them boldly when they had the 
opportunity, without waiting to consider 
what hindrances seemed in the way. The 
best day for fighting these lions is—to-day. 
Now—when you know where they are, and 
what they are—this is the most favourable 
time you ever will find. 

Begin to-day. No matter what hindrances 
may seem in the way, the Lord is stronger 
than all, and in His strength you cannot but 
win. So offer up a prayer: tell the Lord 
what you want to overcome, then set your- 
self determinedly in His strength to do the 
thing you should do, and you, too, will be 
reckoned among His “ worthies,” for you 
will be more than a conqueror, through Him 
that loves you. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “Jesus, self-forgetful” 
Lesson : Gal. vi. 1-10 
Text: ‘‘ As we have, therefore, opportunity, let us do 
good unto all""—Gal. vi. 10 
CROWN RIGHTS 
THERE are some things you can back out of. 
If you have promised to do a thing, but 
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haven’t quite understood all about it, and 
afterwards you find it is wrong, then you 
can back out. There is nobody, and there 
is nothing in all the world, that can compel 
you to do wrong. It may need courage, it 
may bring much trouble with it, but some- 
times the bravest thing that a boy or a girl, 
a man or a woman can do is to back out. 

But there is one thing none of us has ever 
a right to back out of, and that is, doing 
good. We are as bound to do good, if we 
are going to live our lives rightly at all, as a 
star is bound to shine. We were made for it, 
we were sent into the world for it, and the 
fact that God has sent a new day to us is 
the surest sign we can have that He expects 
us to “do good.” He wouldn’t give us the 
new day, and send us fresh life if He ex- 
pected we would use it to do evil, would 
He? Then make up your minds about this : 
that whatever else you have a right to do, 
or a right not to do, you have a right, the 
best of all rights, the right from God—to do 
good. 

Here and there as you go up and 
down the world, you see a notice stuck on 
some gate—‘* No admission except on busi- 
ness.” You will never find a notice of that 
kind forbidding you from any chance you 
may have of doing good. The fact that 
there is a chance, and you want to take it, 
is business, good business, too, and you 
have a right to enter. The gates of this 
world had long been closed when, one starry 
night, a little Stranger opened and entered. 
His name was Jesus, and He grew to a man, 
and was loving through all, and His whole 
history has been condensed into these few 
words: “ He went about doing good.” Oh, 
if that could be put on our tombstone, and 
be truthfully put, we could not have a 
grander epitaph. If you passed along and 
read on the monument of this great soldier 
that he conquered in such and such battles, 
and on the monument of that great king 
that he ruled over so many nations, and on 
that of the rich man that he owned such and 
such broad estates, you might admire and 
wonder ; but when you came to a modest 
little stone, which simply said, “He went 
about doing good,” you would say: “This 
was the best and noblest of them all.” 
Look ahead of you then, children ; there is 
a stone lying somewhere or other now that 
‘shall be chiselled one day with your name 
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upon it. May that day be far off, for the 
sake of all the good that you can do between 
this and then, but, till it comes, live so that 
you shall, at all events, deserve to have put 
on it the words, “He went about doing 
good.” 

Notice, then, to whom the good is to be 
done. It istoall. All? Yes, all! I know 
that is where the hard part comes in. It is 
not so difficult to do good to the good ; not 
so hard to be kind to the kind, and pleasant 
to the pleasant, and loving to the loving. 
My dog can do all that, but if I am to be 
something better than my dog I must do 
more—I must school my heart and train my 
spirit to do good to the disagreeable, the un- 
pleasant, and the people who don’t care a 
straw for me, or perhaps dislike me very 
much. Yes, all! 

And why? Just because the worse they 
are, the more they need all the good I can 
do them. If you saw a poor horse hurt 
itself—kicking the shafts, tearing its mouth 
on the bit, and grazing its knees with wild 
stumbling on the stones—would you whip 
it? Would you be angry with it? A man 
who understands horses would not; he knows 
that the poor thing has got a wrong idea 
somehow into its head, and he would stroke 
it, and pat it, and speak soothingly to it, till 
he had won its confidence again. He would 
do it good, just because that was what it 
most needed then. And it is the same with 
people: they get wrong ideas into their 
heads about you, or about somebody else, 
or about something else, and then they go 
wrong. Is that any reason why you should 
go wrong too? Isn’t it rather the reason 
why you should do good, and be good, and 
so help those who are wrong or wicked to 
get right again? 

Yes, all !—for that is God’s way. He sees 
all the evil that is done in the world, but He 
is so patient! He sends the sunshine and 
the rain on the evil as well as the good, in 
the hope that His kindness will yet touch 
their hearts and bring them all to Him. He 
is so patient, so loving! And what your 
business, and mine, in the world must be, is 
to be like Him. So don’t pick and choose 
those to whom you should do good. There 
are your orders, “ Do good to all!” 

But when? When you have paid them 
back for any evil they have done?. When 
you “have had it out” with them and got 
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the victory? No, not then; it is then 
generally too late. The exact time is fixed 
for us here according to God’s great clock. 
Here it is—“As we have opportunity.” 
When the chance comes, then is our time, 
and it is all we have to consider. Now, 
when can you get a better chance for doing 
good than when some one else is doing 
evil? To do good when people are doing 
good is very nice, and always helps to make 
things nicer; but to do good when people 
are doing evil is better, for it is double good; 
it helps to stop the evil from going further 
on the one hand, and, on the other, it plants 
a seed that will thrive and grow, for God’s 
angels always watch over, and water, and 
bring to fruit every good thing that is done. 
A great many things have to be advertised 
for because they are lost, but never a good 
deed, that is never lost. Someway, somehow, 
somewhere, it is always found again with its 
fruit upon it. 

Then watch for your chance: that’s all. 
It is God’s chance for you. When it comes, 
do good ; you have nothing more to consider. 
God will take care of all the rest. But see 
that you do watch for your chance. There 
is such a thing as looking the other way 
when the chance is coming along, and then, 
of course, you don’t see it. That is what 
you try to say to yourself, but God says 
something different. He says, “You would 
not see it!” What happens then? Just 
this: it is written down that you did evil 
when you had the opportunity of doing good, 
for to have the chance and not to take it is 
sin. 

But one little word more upon this text. 
It is this—take it all home to yourself. It 
says, “ Let us,” and I am always a bit afraid 
of that “us.” When we say us, or we, or 
ours, we are very apt to take it to mean any- 
body or everybody but ourselves. If we 
would do good then, we must begin by 
reading the text in this way: “As I have 
opportunity, let me do good unto all.” 
Resolve upon this, make it the one grand 
purpose of your life, for the love of Jesus 
who loved us even to death, and you will 
never miss the way to heaven, for every deed 
of kindness, every word of help or pity, will 
be another and another footprint of the 
Saviour to guide you on, for you will then 
be a follower of Him who “ went through 
the world doing good.” 
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HAMA, the chief of the Bamangwato tribe, 
now on avisit to England, is one of the most 
interesting, as he is one of the most en- 

lightened, of the African rulers, ‘No other 
interior chief has even attempted the half that 
Khama has accomplished in the advancing of 
his people towards the goal of civilisation,’ we 
are told in the Rev. J. D. Hepburn’s account of 
“Twenty Years in Khama’s Country,” published 
at an opportune moment by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton. Not only did he make a firm stand 
against the heathenism of his father, brother, and 
the old men of the tribe, but he steadfastly 
fought against the spirit-drinking ways of the 
white men. On more than one occasion the life 
of the future chief was attempted by. his enemies, 
but his own keen instinct, and the firm support 
of the younger men who rallied round his banner 
and delivered their wives and children from the 
fetters of paganism, carried him safely through. 
Before Khama’s reign, Mr. Hepburn writes, 
‘¢ Traders were robbed, abused, and vilified almost 
beyond humanendurance. The missionaries did not 
entirely escape the evils of Macheng’s (his prede- 
cessor) reign. Jealous that so many young men 
should place themselves under the teaching of 
the word of God he resented it with undisguised 
bitterness.”’ 





With the advent of Khama a new state of things 
was ushered in. He inaugurated his reign with a 
Christian service, and decreed that from that time 
no other form of worship should be held in his own 
courtyard. But he did not endeavour to force his 
religion upon his people by the passing of new 
statutes, preferring to trust to time and moral 
suasion. With the drink question he dealt 
differently, and forbade the sale or manufacture of 
intoxicants within his dominions, except a little 
brandy for medicinal uses. As not infrequently 
happens, this excuse for the importation of the 
deadly spirit was soon abused, and Khama, who as a 
boy had intended to live only in an absolutely sober 
town, found drunkenness within a stone’s throw of 
hisdoor. The worst cases were found to be amongst 
the white population. But it was a difficult vice to 
suppress, and barrels of brandy were smuggled into 
the town as barrels of wheat. The crisis came, and 
the offenders found in the outraged chief no vacilla- 
tion, no trifling, but a determination so fierce as to 
make them tremble. He told them that they 
despised his laws because he was a black man. 
And then, in a speech made eloquent because of his 
righteous indignation, he declared, ‘If Iam black, 
I am chief of my own country at present. When 
you white men rule in the country then you will do 
as you like. At present I rule and I shall maintain 
my laws which you insult and despise... . . Go 


back to your own country. .... Iam trying to 
lead my people to act according to that word of 
God which we have received from you white people, 
and you show them an example of wickedness such 
as we never knew. You, the people of the word of 
God. . ... . Take your cattle and leave my town, 
and never come back.'’ Much more in the same 
impassioned language he said to them, and finally 
named all those who were to be expelled. Moreover, 
his experience had taught him to place no faith in 
promises of reform. There was only one way to 
safeguard his people against the appalling influence 
of the highly civilized whites, and that was to get 
rid of them. And ever since ‘‘ Khama the Good” 
has gone on working to raise his people. P 





Briefly, his record up to the time of his coming 
to England is: 

That he has encouraged his people to accept Christianity. 

He has pulverised the drink traffic. 

He has put an end to the rain-making and other kindred 
heathen practices. 

He has gradually built up from chaos—law, order, and st a+ 
bility. 

He has made his country as safe to live in as our own. 

He has safeguarded his people from both the Boers and the 
Matabele. 


Even now he is with us to plead for them. He 
is a prince of great rarity, and one whose influence 
cannot be over-rated, 





‘Peter Lombard,” of the Church Times, vouches 
for a capital story of the late Bishop Fowler 
Short, of St. Asaph, and his candidates for ordina- 
tion. 

‘“‘*Gentlemen,’ said the bishop to the trembling 
candidates, ‘I wish to know what ability you 
possess in visiting the sick. I shall go into the 
next room and imagine myself a sick man, and you 
will come in one by oneand minister to me, Don't 
be afraid, but act just as you would to one of your 
peasant parishioners.’ Enter avery nervous young 
deacon, shaking all over, and wishing he could be 
fifty miles off. He looked all at sea, but at last 
screwed up his courage. ‘ Well, Tom,’ said he, 
‘what's the matter?’ ‘ Very ill,’ said the patient ; 
‘I am afraid I am in a bad way.’ The poor curate 
looked nonplussed and hopeless, but a bright idea 
struck him. He felt the patient's pulse. The 
patient submitted. Silence again. Curate again 
nonplussed, but again inspired, ‘Put out your 
tongue,’ was his direction. And again the soi- 
disant sick man obeyed. ‘Go along and get to 
your work,’ said the curate briskly. ‘There's 
nothing the matter with you; you are only sham- 
ming.’ The bishop was much delighted, and soon 
after gave the young man a living.”’ 
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Mr. Francis Hindes Groome has issued, in the 
volume “‘ Two Suffolk Friends” (Blackwood & Son), 
a delightful number of stories of humble life in 
Suffolk. The two friends who give the title to the 
book were Robert Hindes Groome and Edward Fitz- 
gerald. Mr. Groome was Archdeacon of Suffolk 
and Rector of Earl Soham and Monk Soham; 
Fitzgerald was the translator of the ‘* Rubdaiyat ” 
of Omar Khayy4m. Both were in their way inter- 
esting personages, but the volume claims notice by 
reason of the sayings and doings which it contains 
of the rural people among whom the ‘‘ Two Suffolk 
Friends” lived. In time, let us hope, every county 
will find a historian of the ways of its people, its 
dialect, and its proverbs. 





Monk Soham is a parish of 1600 acres, and in 
twenty years its population had sunk from 470 
to 315, so that one is tempted to ask what will 
become of it in future years. Among the stories 
of interesting characters the first deals properly 
with the Archdeacon when a very small boy, and 
his father. There stood in the garden a summer- 
house. Of course it had the usual entrance door, 
but there was also a window, through which, by a 
nicety of balance and judgment, it could also be 
entered. It is one of the signs of childhood to 
rush on to difficulties instead of waiting for their 
coming. Accordingly we find the future Arch- 
deacon crawling through the opening intended only 
to let in fresh air and give a pleasant view, with 
a disastrous result, for he caught somewhere on the 
journey, and the breeches, to which he had just 
been promoted, came to grief. 

“Stupid child,” exclaimed the lad’s father, as he 
viewed this result of want of skill, and prescribed 
bed as a cure for it. ‘‘ Why, I could get through 
myself.” He tried, we are told; the result was a 
failure identical in all particulars, except that the 
disaster was on a more liberal scale ; but—the in- 
equality of the whole thing—he was not sent to 
bed. 





Then we get a glimpse of Valpy, the irate 
schoolmaster of Norwich. He had found it neces- 
sary to flog a lad. The delinquent’s father made 
a call upon the schoolmaster in consequence, to 
lodge a complaint, but the latter was one of the 
school who had taken Solomon's proverb about 
sparing rods and spoiled children to heart, only he 
added a finishing touch, and applied it to the 
father. ‘I flogged your son,” he said, ‘‘ because 
he richly deserved it. If he again deserves it, I 
shall flog him. And,” rising, ‘if you come here, 
sir, interfering with my duty, sir, I shall flog 
you,” 





At Cambridge the mathematical lecturer at 
Peterhouse was a Suffolk man. He had arranged 
- from the ceiling a complexity of pulleys to explain 
his lecture on mechanics. 


OUR WHAT-NOT 


*** Yeow see, I pull this string ; it will turn this 
small wheel, and then the next wheel, and then the 
next, and then will raise that heavy weight at the 


end.’ He pulled—nothing happened. He pulled 
again—still no result. ‘At least ta should,’ he 
remarked.” 


The ‘ Guildhall,” the refuge of ten or a dozen 
old people whose ages range from sixty to close ony 
a hundred, contained a wealth of character. Pro- 
bably everyone remembers some little saying which 
has grown out of a trivial incident far back in their 
family, generally something our grandfathers did 
or said, and which has been told to us and to our 
brothers and sisters until it becomes like a quota- 
tion from the classics within our own narrow little 
world. It is quite possible some of these sayings 
find a wider field, and are known in the village, 
then in the town, now and again they spread 
further, and we cannot tell how far they travel in 
the end. When John Noble, like some of our 
grandfathers, made an ingenuous reply, he little 
thought it would pass into the Suffolk proverb, ‘I 
know’t, my lord, I know’t,”’ as said John Noble. 
Drummer John formed one of the Helmingham 
volunteers raised by Lord Dysart when Buonaparte 
had his eye on England. Once after drill he was 
complimented on the true military ring of his drum 
beats. ‘ You played that well, John Noble,” said 
his captain, and to the amusement of his comrades, 
the joyful and delighted fellow couldn't refrain from 
rejoining, ‘‘ And I know’t, my lord, I know’t.” 





But John’s remark is only one of many well 
worth chronicling. There were the Monk Soham 
harvesters, who, in reply to an aeronaut’s anxious 
query, ‘‘ Where am I?” replied, as they stood ina 
row prompted by curiosity to rest a moment from 
their work, with the true simplicity with which 
their race is supposed to be endowed, ‘* Yeow’re in 
a ballune, sor”! Another instance of stolid. sim- 
plicity is found in the church clerk who was asked 
that a glass of water might be put in the pulpit. 
Afterwards the preacher jocosely remarked that it 
might have been gin and water for all the people 
could tell. And when he preached next Sunday in 
the same pulpit found to his horror that his glass 
did contain gin and water. ‘I took the hint, sir— 
I took the hint,’’ said the clerk when spoken to 
about it. On one of his visitations Archdeacon 
Groome found a churchyard partly sown with 
wheat. “I must say I don’t like to see this,’’ he 
said to the incumbent. Nor did the old church- 
warden who heard the remark, ‘‘ That’s what I sia 
to our parson. Yeow go whatin’ it and whatin’ it, 
why don’t yeow tater it ?”’ 

We must here take leave of our Suffolk friends, 
although there are many more whom we would fain 
introduce to our readers. 
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THE MONTH 


1 


T is difficult to realise that a quarter of a century 
has passed since the final collapse of the French 
Empireat Sedan. Across that interval of time 

he events of that great summer still stand out 
clear and distinct, and even now the memory can 
recall the growing excitement with which we 
watched the German armies in their steady ad- 
vance, till at last they closed round the Emperor 
Napoleon with a net which no effort could break. 
There have been vast changes since then. Many 
of the chief actors in that supreme struggle have 
passed away. The dynasty which the war was 
meant to maintain has been entirely destroyed. 
But the main results of the struggle survive, though 
at that time—and indeed for several years after— 
few believed that they could possibly endure. The 
captured provinces are still German territory, and 
the prospect of their recovery becomes more dim 
and remote year by year. The German Empire, 
which rose into existence amid the storm, has 
grown in strength and stability. The feuds which 
divided State from State, and the jealousy excited 
by the supremacy of Prussia, if not forgotten, have 
largely died away, Disruption has ceased to be a 
danger, and the perils by which the established 
order is now menaced arise rather from social than 
political discontent. The impressive ceremonies 
with which the anniversary of Sedan has been 
celebrated in Berlin—the parade of the veteran 
troops, the display of the victorious colours, the 
gathering of the German princes who took part in 
the war, and the enthusiasm which has been 
evoked—combine to show that the spirit of former 
days is not extinct. At the same time, exuberant 
as the rejoicing has been, nothing has been said or 
done that could reasonably provoke the resentment 
of the French people. There has been no attempt, 
no desire, to trample upon the vanquished nation. 


In Armenia the state of affairs shows some slight 
signs of future improvement. The emphatic warn- 
ing addressed by Lord Salisbury to the Porte—the 
outspoken utterance of a statesman conscious that 
he was supported by a united public opinion— 
though indignantly resented at first, has had its 
effect. The Sultan has been told, not in the lan- 
guage of diplomacy, but in plain terms, that the 
patience of Europe is well-nigh exhausted, that the 
time for trifling and evasion is past, and that if 
Turkey refuses to reform its administration, it must 
inevitably lose the provinces which it is incapable 
of governing. A futile appeal to other European 
nations for support has shown the Sultan that he 
has nothing to hope from intrigue, that he can 
gain nothing from the attempt to play off one 


Power against another, and that he stands abso- 
lutely alone. Now that he understands the facts 
of the situation, he seems inclined to fall back 
upon the scheme of reform which a short time ago 
he rejected, rather than allow the Governor of 
Armenia to be under the control of foreign autho- 
rity. Unhappily, while statesmen are thus engaged 
in council and in conflict, the condition of the 
sufferers is as deplorable as ever. The most recent 
accounts of their misery are heartrending. Men 
and women and children, who have been driven 
from their homes to take refuge among the hills 
and in the forest, can get neither food nor clothing, 
and they are wasting away with the diseases which 
famine and exposure bring on. The winter is not 
far off; and unless generous help is forthcoming 
without delay, nature will consummate the cruelty 
of man, and they must perish by hundreds, 


Ill 


From Madagascar long and detailed accounts have 
reached Europe, giving a vivid picture of the con- 
dition of the opposing forces. The most serious 
adversary with which the French at present have 
to reckon is fever. The Hovas can offer little 
resistance to modern arms and perfected discipline ; 
and if any real fighting occurs at all, it will be ina 
last and desperate stand in front of the capital. 
But even that is unlikely. As for the Hova govern- 
ment, if half what is said be true, things can end 
but in one way—revolution. The Prime Minister 
is incapable, and persists in keeping back the truth. 
The people are deluded with accounts of fictitious 
victories. The officers levy blackmail on their 
men, The troops have to find their own pro- 
visions; and as they have to disperse for this 
purpose, they are practically free to desert as they 
please. In the capital, the nobles are indulging in 
reckless dissipation, and the elements of disorder 
among the lower classes are becoming formidable ; 
the position of European residents—even of those 
who are well known—is already insecure. Every- 
thing points toa complete collapse. If the French 
army, or even a portion of it, could push rapidly 
on, their work would soon be done; but the general 
in command will not venture to run any risk, 
knowing as he does the political consequences that 
would follow any serious reverse. But so largea 
proportion of the force is already on the sick list 
that unless he can speedily get the men out of the 
swamps and well up on the hills, delay may prove 
even more disastrous than defeat. Troops, when 
they are fighting, will bear almost anything, and 
disease seems to have no hold upon them; but 
when they are inactive, and have time to brood over 
their sufferings, they lose heart, and die like sheep ; 
a fine army will melt away in the course of a very 
few weeks. 





720 


IV 


Tue arrival of Khama and the other Bechuana 
chiefs to plead their own cause in England is a 
striking illustration of the change which has come 
over Africa. That great continent, almost unknown 
a generation ago, has been brought close to us; 
distance has almost lost its power. Khamaand his 
companions are anxious about the future of their 
nation. The Chartered Company of South Africa 
may very possibly take over the Bechuana Pro- 
tectorate, though the Chiefs would prefer to 
continue, as at present, ander the direct control of 
the Imperial Government. But failing that, they 
desire to retain the power of making and enforcing 
their own laws, especially as regards the liquor 
traffic, a matter already in dispute between them- 
selvesand the Company. The Colonial Secretary, 
as his recent utterances have shown, fully under- 
stands the importance of the question, and it is not 
likely that any arrangement will be accepted which 
would tie Khama’s hands and leave him helpless to 
prevent the ruin of his people. In another part of 
the continent a very serious incident has occurred. 
A trader named Stokes has been arrested with 
Kibongé, a notorious slave-raider, and has been 
executed by an officer of the Congo Free State. 
Stokes’s name will be familiar to those who recall 
the earlier course of events in Uganda. He had 
abandoned mission work for trade. He had a 
strong force to back him, and was a man with 
whom the natives found it dangerous to meddle. 
The charges brought against him were grave. He 
was said to be actively engaged in the slave trade, 
and to have supplied the slave-dealers with arms 
and ammunition. But his trial séems to have been 
altogether irregular; the court was improperly 
constituted and the sentence illegal; and after the 
man had been hanged, a foolish attempt was made 
to keep the matter secret. Nothing could have 
been more imprudent; such conduct at once excites 
suspicion, and though the Belgian Government may 
be able to justify the conduct of their officer, they 
have made their task far more difficult than it 
would otherwise have becn. 


Vv 


At home, the great change in the organisation of 
the army, so long anticipated, has come at last. 
The Duke of Cambridge has resigned his post as 
Commander-in-Chief. Lord Wolseley takes his 
place, not for an indefinite period, but for five 
years. Other changes in the system of administra- 
tion take effect at the same time. It is a move in 
the right direction, but it does not satisfy those 
who looked for the appointment of a commander 
who should be solely responsible for the efficiency 
of the army. The new plan practically gives us a 
Board instead of a man, and a Board cannot be 
held accountable if anything goes wrong. But 
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now that the first step has been taken, a further 
advance may yet be made. The road is now un- 
blocked, and progress is possible. At any rate, the 
absurd relations between the Horse Guards and 
the War Office must certainly come to an end, and 
such a change is in itself one of the highest im- 
portance. Two vacant bishoprics have been filled 
up. The Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Randall David- 
son, goes to Winchester—not without some mur-_. 
muring in his new diocese on the score of his 
ill-health ; and Dr. Talbot, the vicar of Leeds, fol- 
lows him at Rochester. The Evangelical party, 
finding themselves once more ignored in these ap- 
pointments, are loud in complaint, but they do not 
appear to have any means of giving effect to their 
indignation. 


vi 


THE meeting of the Trades-Union Congress at 
Cardiff has been both important and interesting. 
Last year, at Norwich, resolutions were passed, 
without any serious debate, committing the Con- 
gress to the extreme collectivist policy, and de- 
manding that railways, mines, and the larger part 
of our industrial system should be nationalised. 
Public opinion was startled, if not alarmed. The 
reaction in feeling made itself felt at the recent 
elections, and the more cool-headed among the 
labour leaders are convinced that their cause has 
been seriously injured in consequence. At Cardiff 
an attempt was made to rescind the resolutions, 
and though it was ruled out of order on a point of 
procedure, there was an inclination to adhere to 
the policy formulated a year ago. At the same 
time it was decided to restrict membership of the 
Congress to Trades-Union representatives and its 
own officials. Several prominent figures at once 
disappear—among them Mr. Burns, who vigorously 
advocates the change, and Mr. Broadhurst, who 
resents it. Mr. Tillett has lost his place on the 
Parliamentary committee—a clear sign of decreas- 
ing influence—and Mr. Keir Hardie is apparently 
as much distrusted and disliked among the repre- 
sentatives of labour as he is elsewhere. 
vil 

To thousands of our readers the news of Mr. 
Barrie’s double bereavement has come with the 
shock of a personal loss. Mother and daughter, 
the beloved originals of Jess and Leeby in “A 
Window in Thrums,” have been laid to rest in the 
graveyard at Kirriemuir. There has seldom been 
a more touching close to two beautiful lives than 
that described in the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch: 
**The daughter, slowly dying on her feet, nursed 
the mother till she could nurse no more; and the 
mother, needing no more nursing, died not knowing, 
perhaps scarcely even suspecting, that her daughter 
had but a few hours gone before her out of this 
world into the next.’ 








